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SPENSER AND THE THEOLOGY OF CALVIN 


A previous paper has discussed Spenser’s relation to the Puritan 
propaganda. It is the aim of the present paper to determine the 
extent to which he was in sympathy with the theology of Calvin. 
It will remain for a third and final paper to discuss his sympathy with 
the inner and essential spirit of Puritanism. 

Spenser’s theological ideas underlie so much of his poetry that 
the exact determination of these ideas is essential to the understand- 
ing of his work. These ideas find their most complete expression in 
the hymns of heavenly love and beauty, in the initial book of the 
Faerie Queene, and in the Mother Hubberds Tale. The Hymne of 
Heavenly Love treats of the three persons of the Godhead, of the 
angels, and' of the creation, fall, and redemption of man; the Hymne 
of Heavenly Beautie, of God’s revelation through the external uni- 
verse and through the divine Sapience; the first book of the Faerie 
Queene, of man’s repentance, training, and growth in the spiritual 
life; and the Mother Hubberds Tale, of the organization and life of 
the church. 

There is a general correspondence between these poems and the 
successive books of Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion. 
This work is divided into four books: the first treats of the knowledge 
of God the creator; the second, of the knowledge of God the redeemer, 
in Christ, as first manifested to the fathers under the law, and there- 
after to us under the gospel; the third, of the mode of obtaining the 
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grace of Christ, the benefits it confers, and the effects resulting from 
it; the fourth, of the external means or helps by which God allures us 
into fellowship with Christ and keeps us in it, in other words, of the 
church and of civil government. The two hymns are thus concerned 
with phases of theology variously considered in the first and second 
books of the Institutes; the Legend of Holinesse, with phases considered 
in the third book; and the Mother Hubberds Tale, with phases con- 
sidered in the fourth. The examination proposed in this paper may 
well follow, therefore, this general correspondence. 

In the doctrine of the Trinity Spenser shows himself in essential 
accord with Calvin. This in itself, however, implies no special 
predilection for Calvinism, since in this doctrine Calvin did not 
depart from the traditional Catholic theology. ‘Arian and Socinian 
tendencies had as yet exerted but scant influence upon the mind of 
cultivated England; their adherents were to be found for the most 
part among the Anabaptists and other like sects. Another school 
of English thought was yet to arise ere these views could gain the 
advocacy of such men of intellect and letters as Milton, Locke, 
Newton, and Watts. 

At first reading it might seem, to be sure, that the poet inclines 
to the Arian doctrine of the Son as of “like substance” with the 
Father; more careful scrutiny, however, disproves this. The passage 
involved reads as follows: 


Before this worlds great frame, in which al things 
Are now containd, found any being-place, 

Ere flitting Time could wag his eyas wings 

About that mightie bound which doth embrace 

The rolling Spheres, and parts their houres by space, 
That High Eternal Powre, which now doth move 

In all these things, mov’d in it selfe by love. 


It lov’d it selfe, because it selfe was faire; 

(For faire is lov’d) and of it selfe begot, 

Like to it selfe his eldest sonne and heire, 

Eternall, pure, and void of sinfull blot, 

The firstling of his joy, in whom no jot 

Of loves dislike or pride was to be found, 

Whom he therefore with equall honour crownd. 
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With him he raignd, before all time prescribed, 

In endlesse glorie and immortal might, 

Together with that third from them derived, 

Most wise, most holy, most almightie Spright! 
Whose kingdomes throne no thought of earthly wight 
Can comprehend, much lesse my trembling verse 
With equall words can hope it to reherse. 


Apart from the immediate context and from the remainder of the 
hymn, the words “like to it selfe’” might well seem to show Arian 
sympathy; interpreted in the light of the context, however, they 
emphasize the essential unity, rather than the essential difference, of 
the Father and the Son, and mean that the Son, begotten of the 
Father before all worlds and of one substance with the Father, 
coeternal with him and sharing equally his reign, was essentially one 
with him. This interpretation is confirmed by a later stanza in 
which the creation of man is attributed indifferently to the Almighty, 
and to Christ as the Lord of Love. 

Spenser’s view here squares exactly with the definition of Calvin: 

The Father, if he were not God, could not be the Father, nor could the 
Son possibly be Son unless he were God. We say, then, that the Godhead 
is absolutely of itself. And hence also we hold that the Son, regarded as 
God, and without reference to person, is also of himself; though we also 
say that, regarded as Son, he is of the Father. Thus his essence is without 
beginning, while his person has its beginning in God.) 

When we speak of the Son simply, without reference to the Father, we 
truly and properly affirm that he is of himself, and, accordingly, call him the 
only beginning; but when we denote the relation which he bears to the 
Father, we correctly make the Father the beginning of the Son.? 


Spenser is likewise in agreement with Calvin in believing that 
the Holy Spirit is derived from the Father and the Son: 


The mind of every man naturally inclines to consider, first, God, secondly, 
the wisdom emerging from him, and lastly, the energy by which he executes 
the purposes of his counsel. For this reason, the Son is said to be of the 
Father only; the Spirit, of both the Father and the Son.’ 


Spenser is also at one with the Catholic and Calvinistic doctrine 
of angels, common alike to the Catholic and to the early Calvinist, 
and shows none of the distrust of this doctrine which characterized 


1 Institutes, I, xiii, 25. 2 Ibid., I, xiii, 19. 3 Ibid., I, xiii, 18. 
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the later Calvinistic thought. His stanzas descriptive of the nature 
and offices of the angels are substantially a poetical version of Calvin’s 
prose statement: 

There they in their trinall triplicities 

About him wait, and on his will depend, 

Either with nimble wings to cut the skies, 

When he them on his messages doth send, 

Or on his owne dread presence to attend, 

Where they behold the glorie of his light, 

And caroll Hymnes of love both day and night. 
Thus reads the Hymne of Heavenly Love. The prose reads: 

In Scripture, then, we uniformly read that angels are heavenly spirits, 
whose obedience and ministry God employs to execute all the purposes 
which he has decreed, and hence their name as being a kind of intermediate 
messengers to manifest his will to men. The names by which several of 
them are distinguished have reference to the same office. They are called 
hosts, because they surround their Prince as his court,—adorn and display his 
majesty,—like soldiers, have their eyes always turned to their leader’s 
standard, and are so ready and prompt to execute his orders, that the 
moment he gives the nod, they prepare for, or rather are actually at work.! 

With the doctrines of the fall and atonement of man, Calvinism 
and Catholicism part company. As defined by the Synod of Dost, 
the “five points” of Calvinism are: absolute predestination, par- 
ticular redemption, total depravity, irresistible grace, and the per- 
severance of the saints. Predestination is the eternal, inscrutable, 
and unchangeable decree of God concerning the salvation of indi- 
vidual men, whereby one portion of the race is elected to be saved, 
and the other portion is left to perish in sin. Redemption is par- 
ticular in a twofold sense, first because the salvation of no one man 
could have been accomplished without the sacrifice of Christ, and 
secondly because each redeemed person has been the special subject 
of grace. Total depravity means that because of Adam’s fall every 
man comes into the world in a condition of ante-natal forfeiture, is 
excluded from the energy of the Holy Spirit, and is positively inclined 
to evil. There is no goodness in him until the Holy Spirit puts it 
there. According to the doctrine of irresistible grace, God, at his 
good pleasure, exerts a new creative energy in certain souls, changing 
the normal character of the will of the subject and inclining it to 


1 Institutes, I, xiv, 5. 
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co-operate with God. Perseverance of the saints is the continuance 
in grace and certain salvation of those whom God has chosen. 
The emphasis upon the doctrine of total depravity and of redemp- 

tion in the Hymne of Heavenly Love shows how completely Spenser 
was in accord with these dogmas. Man’s condition after the fall 
and Christ’s redemptive act are thus set forth: 

But man, forgetfull of his Makers grace 

No lesse then Angels whom he did ensew, 

Fell from the hope of promist heavenly place, 

Into the mouth of death, to sinners dew, 

And all his off-spring into thraldome threw, 

Where they for ever should in bonds remaine 

Of never-dead yet ever-dying paine; 

Till that great Lord of Love .... 

Seeing him lie like creature long accurst 

In that deepe horror of despeyred hell, 

Him, wretch, in doole would let no lenger dwell, 

But cast out of that bondage to redeeme, 

And pay the price, all were his debt extreeme. 


In this hymn, as well as in the fourth hymn, the dreadful figure 
of a wrathful God, seated upon his throne, to be propitiated only by 
appeal to his “soveraine mercie,”’ looms large. Unregenerate man 
is of the earth, wallowing “like to filthy swine,” moiling his mind 
“in durty pleasures.” “All other loves’ save Christ are of “the 
world,” meant to “blind weake fancies, and stirre up affections 
base.” In its harshness and austerity, in its absolute denial of good 
in any earthly thing, this hymn is at one with the teachings of Calvin. 
One turns from the hymn to the chapter on the “ Necessity of con- 
templating the judgment-seat of God, in order to be seriously con- 
vinced of the doctrine of gratuitous justification,” and he breathes 
the same atmosphere: 

The Lord weighs the hidden impurity of the heart in his balance. ... . 
To examine ourselves properly, our conscience must be called to the 
judgment-seat of God. His light is necessary to disclose the secret recesses 
of wickedness, which otherwise lie too deeply hid. Then only shall we clearly 
perceive what the value of our works is; that man, so far from being just 
before God, is but rottenness and a worm abominable and vain, drinking in 
‘iniquity like water.’ 

1 Institutes, III, xii, 5. 
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Spenser’s complete denial in this hymn of any excellence in earthly 
things is the more significant because in the two earlier hymns he 
had lent himself with generous enthusiasm to the neo-Platonic doc- 
trine of love; the neo-Platonic doctrine with its emphasis upon the 
spiritual source and character of physical beauty; the neo-Platonic 
doctrine, a flower that had sprung and matured in the congenial soil 
of Catholicism. 

These doctrines of depravity and redemption will be met again 
in the first book of the Faerie Queene, an allegory in which all of the 
fundamental Calvinistic doctrines are involved. 

On a passage in this same hymn depends the interpretation of 
the poet’s attitude toward the Eucharist, and, by implication, 
toward the sacraments in general. The stanza concerned reads as 
follows: 

Him first to love great right and reason is, 
Who first to us our life and being gave, 

And after, when we fared had amisse, 

Us wretches from the second death did save; 
And, last, the food of life, wnich now we have, 
Even he himselfe, in his dear sacrament, 

To feede our hungry soules, unto us lent. 


The Eucharist also figures as the tree of life in the Faerie Queene, 
and either the Eucharist or the sacrament of baptism, as the well of 
life. As the properties of the two are essentially the same—to 
cleanse from sin, to renew life, giving soundness to the sick and 
“long health” to all, and to overcome the ravages of death—it is 
of small moment, in determining the poet’s attitude toward the 
efficacy of sacraments, whether the Eucharist and baptism are both 
involved, or only the Eucharist. The Eucharist also figures as the 
diamond box which Prince Arthur gives the Red Crosse Knight, 

Wherein were closd few drops of liquor pure, 

Of wondrous worth, and vertue excellent, 

That any wownd could heale incontinent. 
In calling the Eucharist “the food of life . . . . to feede our hungry 
soules,” in stating that 

Life and long health that gracious ointment gave, 

And deadly wownds could heale, and reare again 

The senseless corse appointed for the grave, 
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Spenser seems to claim for sacraments an efficacy which Calvin 
would not allow, though it is true that the founder of Calvinism 
placed more emphasis upon the sacraments than did its later expo- 
nents. To Calvin the sacraments were “seals” which God placed 
upon his promises, since “they, by sealing it to us, sustain, nourish, 
confirm, and increase our faith’”’; mirrors, “in which we may con- 
template the riches of the grace which God bestows upon us”; 
luminous intermediaries, since “it is easy for the Father of lights, 
in like manner as he illumines the bodily eye by the rays of the sun, 
to illumine our minds by the sacraments, as by a kind of intermediate 
brightness.” Yet, though “the office of the sacraments differs not 
from the word of God, and this is to hold forth and offer Christ to 
us, and, in him, the treasures of heavenly grace,” in reality sacra- 
ments are not indispensable, whereas the gospel is so, for, “this 
which is treasured up in Christ alone, we know to be communicated, 
not less by the preaching of the Gospel than by the seal of a sacra- 
ment, and may be completely enjoyed without this seal.’ 

Spenser does not say which he regards as the more efficacious, 
yet in having Prince Arthur bestow the diamond box upon the Red 
Crosse Knight, and the Red Crosse Knight present in return 


A booke, wherein his Saveours testament 
Was writt with golden letters rich and brave, 


he associates the word and the sacraments, as is so frequently done 
by Calvin: 


First, the Lord teaches and trains us by his word; next he confirms us by 
his sacraments; lastly, he illuminates our mind by the light of his Hely 
Spirit, and opens up an entrance into our hearts for his word and sacraments, 
which would otherwise only strike our ears, and fall upon our sight, but by 
no means affect us inwardly. 


In brief, while Calvin always attributes to sacraments a secondary 
office in the operation of divine grace, Spenser seems—though of 
this one does not feel sure—to attribute to them a primary office. 
For Calvin they are the “seals” of grace; for Spenser they seem to 
be, not the appended seal, but the very document itself. If this 


1 Institutes, IV, xiv, 14. 
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interpretation be correct, Spenser is not severely consistent, for 
there is no logical reconciliation of particular redemption and sacra- 
mentarianism, as Calvin partially recognized, and as his successors 
fully realized. 

The Hymne of Heavenly Beautie is very like the Institutes in 
treating of God’s revelation of himself through the external world 
of nature, and parallels the chapter in Calvin on “The knowledge 
of God displayed in the fabric and constant government of the uni- 
verse.” The thesis in each is that to him whose spiritual eyes have 
been opened by divine grace, the beauty and majesty of the universe 
are an avenue of approach to joyous contemplation of the divine 
wisdom. 

The essence of Calvin’s noble chapter is contained in the three 
following quotations, the first opening the chapter, the second appear- 
ing in the middle of the chapter, and the third at its close. 


Since the perfection of blessedness consists in the knowledge of God, 
he has been pleased, in order that none might be excluded from the means 
of obtaining felicity, not only to deposit in our midst that seed of religion of 
which we have already spoken, but so to manifest his perfection in the 
whole structure of the universe, and daily place himself in our view, that 
we cannot open our eyes without being compelled to behold Him. His 
essence, indeed, is incomprehensible, utterly transcending all human thought; 
but on each of his works his glory is engraven in characters so bright, so 
distinct and so illustrious, that none, however dull and illiterate, can plead 
ignorance as their excuse.! 

Hence it is obvious that in seeking God, the most direct path and the 

fittest method is, not to attempt with presumptuous curiosity to pry into 
his essence, which is rather to be adored than minutely discussed, but to 
contemplate him in his works, by which he draws near, becomes familiar, 
and in a manner communicates himself to us.” 
. In vain for us, therefore, does Creation exhibit so many bright lamps 
lighted up to show forth the glory of its author. Though they beam upon 
us from every quarter, they are altogether insufficient of themselves to lead 
us into the right path. .... Wherefore, the apostle, in the very place where 
he says that the worlds are images of invisible things, adds that it is by faith 
we understand that they were framed by the word of God; thereby intimat- 
ing that the invisible God-head is indeed represented by such displays, but 
that we have no eyes to perceive it until they are enlightened through faith 
by internal revelation from God.* 


itI,v, 1. ?I, v, 9. ZI, v, 34. 
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Spenser closely follows Calvin: 


Those unto all he daily doth display, 

And shew himselfe in th’ image of his grace, 

As in a looking-glasse, through which he may 
Be seene of all his creatures vile and base, 

That are unable else to see his face, 

His glorious face! which glistereth else so bright, 
That th’ Angels selves can not endure his sight. 


But we, fraile wights! whose sight cannot sustaine 
The Suns bright beames when he on us doth shyne, 
But that their points rebutted back againe 

Are duld, how can we see with feeble eyne 

The glory of that Majestie Divine, 

In sight of whom both Sun and Moone are darke, 
Compared to his least resplendent sparke ? 


The meanes, therefore, which unto us is lent 
Him to behold, is on his workes to looke, 
Which he hath made in beauty excellent, 

And in the same, as in a brasen booke, 

To reade enregistred in every nooke 

His goodnesse, which his beautie doth declare: 
For all that’s good is beautifull and faire. 


Thence gathering plumes of perfect speculation, 
To impe the wings of thy high flying mynd, 
Mount up aloft through heavenly contemplation 


a St fo 


Thus does the poet, like the theologian, show how the believer may 
approach God through nature. 

The Hymne of Heavenly Beautie also makes clear the poet’s 
acceptance of the doctrine of predestination, for though Sapientia 
pours riches in abundance upon him who is worthy, yet 


None thereof worthy be, but those whom shee 
Vouchsafeth to her presence to receave, 
And letteth them her lovely face to see. 


The first book of the Faerie Queene is an allegory of the religious 
life of man, his conversion, training, and growth in grace. In a 
sense, it is a poetical version of the third book of the Institutes, and 
illustrates all of the fundamental principles of Calvinism. 

9 
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Inasmuch as holiness does not figure among the virtues in Aris- 
totle “‘and the rest”—‘“the rest”’ being such writers as Piccolomini 
and Cinthio—there has been not a little discussion of Spenser’s 
procedure in choosing, as the hero of the initial book of his allegory, 
the Knight of Holinesse. The explanation seems to be found in the 
opening section of the sixth chapter of Book III of the Institutes, in 
which, introductory to the detailed discussion of the life of a Chris- 
tian man, the author contrasts the “plainness and unadorned sim- 
plicity of the Scripture system of morals” with the affected “exquisite 
perspicuity of arrangement” of “mere philosophies,” by making 
holiness the very derivation and central principle in the harmonious 
attainment of virtue: 


As philosophies have certain definitions of rectitude and honesty, from 
which they derive particular duties and the whole train of virtues; so in this 
respect Scripture is not without order, but presents a most beautiful arrange- 
ment, one too which is every way much more certain than that of philosophies. 
The only difference is, that they, under the influence of ambition, constantly 
affect an exquisite perspicuity of arrangement, which may serve to display 
their genius, whereas the Spirit of God, teaching without affectation, is not 
so perpetually observant of exact method, and yet by observing it at times 
sufficiently intimates that it is not to be neglected. 

The Scripture system of which we speak aims chiefly at two objects. 
The former is, that the love of righteousness, to which we are by no means 
naturally inclined, may be instilled and implanted into our minds. The 
latter is, to prescribe a rule which will prevent us while in the pursuit of 
righteousness from going astray. It has numerous admirable methods of 
recommending righteousness. Many have been already pointed out in 
different parts of the work; but we shall here also briefly advert to some of 
them. With what better foundation can it begin than by reminding us that 
we must be holy, because “God is holy” (Lev. 19:1; I Pet. 1:16)? For 
when we were scattered abroad like lost sheep, wandering through the 
labyrinth of the world,' he brought us back again to his own fold. When 
mention is made of our union with God, let us remember that holiness must 
be the bond; not that by the merit of holiness we come into communion 
with him (we ought rather first to cleave to him, in order that, pervaded with 
his holiness, we may follow whither he calls), but because it greatly concerns 
his glory not to have any fellowship with wickedness and impurity. Where- 
fore he tells us that this is the end of our calling, the end to which we ought 
ever to have respect, if we would answer the call of God. For to what end were 


1 Compare with the opening canto of the Faerie Queene. 
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we rescued from the iniquity and pollution of the world into which we were 
plunged, if we allow ourselves, during our whole lives, to wallow in them? 
Besides, we are at the same time admonished, that if we would be regarded 
as the Lord’s people, we must inhabit the holy city Jerusalem (Isaiah 35:8, 
et alibi), which, as he hath consecrated it to himself, it were impious for its 
inhabitants to profane by impurity. Hence the expression, “who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in thy holy hill? He that walketh 
uprightly, and worketh righteousness” (Ps. 15:1, 2; 24:3, 4); for the sanc- 
tuary in which he dwells certainly ought not to be like an unclean stall. 

The better to arouse us, it exhibits God the Father who, as he hath 
reconciled us to himself in his Anointed, has impressed his image upon us, 
to which he would have us to be conformed (Rom. 5:4). Come, then, and 
let them show me a more excellent system among philosophers, who think 
that they only have a moral philosophy duly and orderly arranged. They, 
when they would give excellent exhortation to virtue, can only tell us to live 
agreeably to nature. Scripture derives its exhortation from the true source, 
when it not only enjoins us to regulate our lives with a view to God its author 
to whom it belongs; but after showing us that we have degenerated from our 
true origin, viz., the law of our Creator, adds, that Christ, through whom we 
have returned to favour with God, is set before us as a model, the image of 
which our lives should express. What do you require more effectual than 
this? Nay, what do you require beyond this? If the Lord adopts us for 
his sons on the condition that our life be a representation of Christ, the bond 
of our adoption, then, unless we dedicate and devote ourselves to righteous- 
ness, we not only, with the utmost perfidy, revolt from our Creator, but also 
abjure the Saviour himself. Then, from an enumeration of all the blessings 
of God, and each part of our salvation, it finds materials for exhortation. 
Ever since God exhibited himself to us as a Father, we must be convicted 
of extreme ingratitude if we do not in turn exhibit ourselves as his sons. 
Ever since Christ purified us by the laver of his blood, and communicated 
this purification by baptism, it would ill become us to be defiled with new 
pollution. Ever since he ingrafted us into his body, we, who are his members, 
should anxiously beware of contracting any stain or taint. Ever since he 
who is our head ascended to heaven, it is befitting in us to withdraw our 
affections from the earth, and with our whole soul aspire to heaven. Ever 
since the Holy Spirit dedicated us as temples to the Lord, we should make 
it our endeavour to show forth the glory of God, and guard against being 
profaned by the defilement of sin. Ever since our soul and body were 
destined to heavenly incorruptibility and an unfading crown, we should 
earnestly strive to keep them pure and uncorrupted against the day of the 
Lord. These, I say, are the secret foundations of a well-regulated life, and 
you will search in vain for anything resembling them among philosophers, 
who, in their commendation of virtue, never rise higher than the natural 
dignity of man. 
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According to Calvin, then, the discipline of life is primarily that 
we may obtain righteousness; therefore Spenser, obedient to the 
teachings of his theological master, makes the pursuit of holiness the 
first consideration and chiefest concern in “fashioning a gentleman 
or noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline.” 

Though man must obey the solemn command “Be ye holy, for 
I am holy,” he is of himself impotent and can do nothing; he must 
therefore rely wholly upon God who can make of him whom he has 
chosen to elect, a new creature, and he must not ascribe any excel- 
lence to himself. Calvin says: 


Everything good in the will is entirely the result of grace. ... . All 
the fruits of good works are originally and immediately from God. Hence 
the Psalmist, after saying that the Lord “hath made us,” to deprive us of all 
share in the work, immediately adds, “not we ourselves.”” That he is speak- 
ing of regeneration, which is the commencement of the spiritual life, is 
obvious from the context, in which the next words are, “we are his people, 
and the sheep of his pasture.” Not contented with simply giving God the 
praise of our salvation, he distinctly excludes us from all share in it, just as 
if he had said that not one particle remains to man as a ground of boasting- 
The whole is of God. .... But since Scripture proclaims throughout that 
it is the free gift of God, it follows, that when men, who are with their whole 
soul naturally prone to evil, begin to have a good will, it is owing to mere 
grace. Therefore, when the Lord, in the conversion of his people, sets down 
these two things as requisite to be done, viz., to take away the heart of stone, 
and give a heart of flesh, he openly declares, that, in order to our conversion 
to righteousness, what is ours must be taken away, and that which is sub- 
stituted in the place is of himself... .. He could not more clearly claim 
to himself, and deny to us, everything good and right in our will, than by 
declaring, that in our conversion there is the creation of a new spirit and a 
new heart. It always follows both that nothing good can proceed from our 
will, until it be formed again, and that after it is formed again, in so far as 
‘it is good, it is of God, and not of us. 


In the spirit of this theology, Spenser chooses as the hero of the 
first book “a tall clownish young man” who “rested him on the 
floore, unfitte through his rusticity for a better place,” yet who, when 
clad in the armor of a Christian man, “seemed the goodliest man 
in all that company,” so recreated was he by the grace of God. 

It is thus the grace of God that converts this rustic into a pro- 
fessed knight of holiness, and likewise it is the grace of God alone 


1II, iii, 7-8. 
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that establishes him as an actual knight of holiness. Thus trusting 
in his own strength, he is overcome of Orgoglio, and only released 
by Prince Arthur, the personification of the grace of God.} Again 
he becomes the victim of religious melancholia, as he reflects how just 
it is for the sinner to die, and is only saved when Una—Truth— 
snatches the dagger from his hesitant hand, and reminds him that 
he is one of God’s elect, and that “where justice growes, there grows 
eke greater grace.’”’ The lesson is driven home by the poet, who, 
in his own person, reflects: 

What man is he, that boasts of fleshly might 

And vaine assuraunce of mortality, 

Which, all so soone as it doth come to fight 

Against spirituail foes, yields by and by, 

_ Or from the fielde most cowardly doth fly! 

Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill, 

That thorough grace hath gained victory: 

If any strength we have, it is to ill, 

But all the good is Gods, both power and eke will. 

It is the less necessary to examine in detail the entire book in the 
light of the Calvinistic system, inasmuch as the episode of the House 
of Holiness is a pictorial setting-forth in systematic form of the mode 
of obtaining the grace of God, and of Christian growth therein. 

To this House of Holiness Una conducts the Red Crosse Knight 
that he may be trained. Arrived there, they find the door locked, 
but it is opened by the porter, Humilitie, for, according to Calvin, 
who borrows the words of St. Chrysostom, “the foundation of our 
philosophy is humility.’ 

Consider, first, that there is no access to salvation unless all pride is 
laid aside and true humility embraced; secondly, that that humility is not 
a kind of moderation by which you yield to God some article of your right, 
. . . . but that it is the unfeigned submission of a mind overwhelmed by a 
serious conviction of its want and misery. 

Entered within a spacious court, they are met by a franklin, 
Zeal, for, as Calvin recommends, “Let this, then, be the first step, 
to abandon ourselves, and devote the whole energy of our minds 
to the service of God.’ 


1 F.Q., 1, x, 1. II, ii, 11. 
‘III, xii, 6. Note that the Red Crosse Knight had just had two crushing lessons in 
humility in his encounters with Orgoglio and Despair. 
‘III, vii, 1. 
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Next they come to a hall and are received by Reverence, for 
“men are never duly touched and impressed with a conviction of 
their insignificance, until they have contrasted themselves with the 
majesty of God.” 

Next they are received by Coelia, who stands for the heavenly 
mysteries, as she is the Dame of the house, and the mother of the 
Christian virtues. As they converse, 

Loe! two most goodly virgins came in place, 

Ylinked arme in arme in lovely wise. 
In like manner Calvin associates faith and hope, inasmuch as, 
“Wherever this living faith exists, it must have the hope of eternall 
life as its inseparable companion.’ 

Una now requests Fidelia to school her knight in heavenly learn- 
ing and celestial discipline. Accordingly, Fidelia opens her book, 
that none untaught could read, and teaches of God, of grace, of 
justice, and of free-will—the very core of Calvinistic doctrine. The 
Knight is soon stricken with the consciousness of sin. That faith 
precedes repentance in point of time, and that repentance is induced 
by faith in point of experience is likewise Calvin’s teaching: 

That repentance not only always follows faith, but is produced by it, 
ought to be without controversy. .... Those who think that repentance 
precedes faith instead of following from, or being produced by it, as the fruit 
by the tree, have never understood its nature.’ 

The Knight, bowed by a sense of guilt, and fearful that he cannot 
escape, is comforted by Speranza. “The Lord often keeps us in 
suspense,” says Calvin, “by delaying the fulfillment of his promises 
much longer than we could wish. Here the office of hope is to per- 
form what the prophet enjoins, ‘Though it tarry, wait for it.’’” 

Una reports the condition of her knight to Coelia who fetches the 
leech, Patience. Patience disciplines him by fasting and prayer, 
Penaunce and Remorse straiten him, and Repentaunce washes away 
his stain. So Calvin writes: 


Moreover as hatred of sin, which is the beginning of repentance, first 
gives us access to the knowledge of Christ, who manifests himself to none 
but miserable and afflicted sinners, groaning, labouring, burdened, hungry, 
and thirsty, pining away with grief and wretchedness, so if we would stand 

11, i, 3. 2 III, ii, 42. * ILI, iii, 1. «IIT, ii, 42. 
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in Christ, we must aim at repentance, cultivate it during our whole lives, 
and continue it to the last.' 

Thus restored, the Knight is presented to Charissa, who instructs 
him in love, righteousness, and well to donne, and then consigns him 
to the tutelage of Mercy. Mercy in turn conducts him through the 
hospital of self-denial and good deeds. Finally he ascends the hill 
of Contemplation, where the ancient sage points out to him first the 
steep, long path leading to the heavenly city, and then the very city 
itself. These concluding episodes closely parallel chapters seven, 
eight, and nine of Book Three, the first two giving a summary of the 
Christian life as expressed in self-denial and bearing the cross, and 
the last treating of the office of meditation on the future life. The 
hospital of Mercy illustrates the divine command to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, bind up the broken-hearted, care for the widows 
and orphans. Calvin makes Mercy the handmaid of Charity and 
summarizes the principle of good deeds, amplified into many pages» 
in the following words: 

Let this, then, be our method of showing good-will and kindness, con- 
sidering that, in regard to everything which God has bestowed upon us, 
and by which we can aid our neighbors, we are his stewards, and are bound 
to give account of our stewardship; moreover, that the only right mode of 
administration is that which is regulated by love? 

The chapter on meditation is an exhortation to the faithful to 
fix their eyes upon the celestia] life, and “by raising their mind to 
heaven, become superior to all that is in the world.’ 

Thus it is seen how essentially Calvinistic is the first book of the 
Faerie Queene and how closely the theologian’s exposition of the 
Christian life, and the poet’s allegory of it, parallel one another. 

The second book, while not primarily theological, shows how 
completely Spenser sympathized with Calvin’s views on temperance, 
as unfolded in the tenth chapter of Book III of the Institutes, entitled, 
“How to use the present life and the comforts of it.”” The thesis 
of the chapter is that, since we are only to pass through the earth, 
we should use its blessings only in so far as they assist our progress, 
rather than retard it. It is the doctrine of the golden mean: 

Let this be our principle, that we err not in the use of the gifts of Provi- 
dence when we refer them to the end for which their author made and 


1 III, iii, 20. 2 III, vii, 5. * III, ix, 6. 
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destined them, since he created them for our good, and not for our destruction. 
No man will keep the true path better than he who shall have this end care- 
fully in view. Now, then, if we consider for what end he created food, we 
shall find that he consulted not only for our necessity, but also for our enjoy- 
ment and delight. Thus, in clothing the end was, in addition to necessity, 
comeliness and honour; and in herbs, fruits, and trees, besides their various 
uses, gracefulness of appearance and sweetness of smell. Were it not so, the 
Prophet would not enumerate among the mercies of God “wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man, and oil to make his face to shine.” .... Have 
done, then, with the inhuman philosophy which, in allowing no use of the 
creatures but for necessity, not only maliciously deprives us of the lawful 
fruit of the divine beneficence, but cannot be realized without depriving 
man of all his senses, and reducing him to a block. But, on the other hand, 
let us with no less care, guard against the lusts of the flesh, which, if not kept 
in order, break through all bounds. ... . Where is the gratitude, if you so 
gorge or stupify yourself with feasting and wine as to be unfit for offices of 
piety, or the duties of your calling? Where the recognition of God, if the 
flesh, boiling forth in lust through excessive indulgence, infects the mind 
with its impurity, so as to lose the discernment of honour and rectitude? 
Where thankfulness to God for clothing, if on account of sumptuous raiment 
we both admire ourselves and disdain others? . . . . He who makes it his 
rule to use this world as if he used it not, not only cuts off all gluttony in 
regard to meat and drink, and all effeminacy, ambition, pride, excessive show, 
and austerity in regard to his table, his house, and his clothes, but removes 
every care and affection which might withdraw or hinder him from aspiring 
to the heavenly life, and cultivating the interest of his soul. 


Need it be reiterated that this ideal of the golden mean finds 
constant illustration in the characters and episodes of the Faerie 
Queene: in the comely and courteous Medina, richly, yet modestly 
arrayed, who is contrasted with the cold and self-righteous Elissa, 
on the one hand, and with the frivolous and loose Perissa on the 
other; in Britomart, ardent and yet chaste; in the allegory of the 
castle of temperance; in Guyon’s refusal of the wealth of Pluto, 
beyond his needs; and in the condemnation equally of extortion and 
of communism by Artegall, the Knight of Justice?! It may well 
be that Spenser’s sensuousness sweeps him beyond the golden mean 
in certain characters and situations, characters and situations that 
M. Jusserand has not been slow to detect, but there can be no ques- 
tion as to what the poet held in theory. 


1 See the author's article on ‘‘Spenser’s Arraignment of the Anabaptists,"’ Journal 
of Eng. and Germ. Phil., XII, 434. 
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However little the poet may have accepted the love of one’s 
fellow-creatures, even the humblest, as an actual social program— 
and his toadyism and disdain of the common folk are sufficiently 
evident—like Calvin he accepted it as a theological postulate, and 
recommended it loudly: 


Then next, to love our brethren, that were made 
Of that selfe mould, and that selfe Makers hand, 
That we, and to the same againe shall fade, 
Where they shall have like heritage of land, 
How ever here on higher steps we stand, 

Which also were with selfe same price redeemed 
That we, how ever of.us light esteemed.' 


In his conception of church organization Spenser did not follow 
Calvin, but held to the prevailing English theory; as this has been 
fully treated in a preceding paper,” it need not be reviewed here. 

No phase of Calvin’s teachings exerted a greater influence than 
the very closing chapter on civil government. By removing the 
mediaeval check, and by teaching submission to princes, divinely 
appointed over temporal affairs and the guardians of worship, 
Calvin greatly strengthened the cause of royalty in the different 
nations of Europe. Spenser’s political theory is compressed into 
the lines, 

He maketh Kings to sit in soverainty; 
He maketh subjects to their powre obey ; 


Calvin’s, into the words of Solomon, “By me kings reign, and princes 
decree justice. By me princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges 
of the earth.’ 

The theologian and the poet were one in their condemnation 
of that sect which, in the sixteenth century, was a by-word for 
disloyalty, the Anabaptists. To Spenser they are a “base rabble”; 
to Calvin “vain” and “furious.” Theologian and poet are also one 
in regarding any political change as evil: Spenser says that “all 
change is perillous, and all chaunce unsound’’;> Calvin, that “should 


1 Cf. Calvin, on the Second Commandment, II, 8. 

2 “Spenser and the Puritan Propaganda,’’ Modern Philology, XI, 85. 
3 F.Q., V, ii, 41. 

4 Institutes, V, xx. 

'V, ii, 36. 
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those to whom the Lord has assigned one form of government take 
it upon them anxiously to long for a change, the wish would not only 
be foolish and superfluous, but very pernicious.’ 

In certain minor matters Spenser differs from Calvin. Thus, 
he differs in recognizing the authority of the crown in ecclesiastical 
matters, since “care of both body and soul lyeth upon the Prince.’” 
It is hard to say, however, whether he held to this view from convic- 
tion or for policy. He also differs in his preference for a celibate 
clergy, a point on which he seemed to feel very strongly,’ though 
Calvin calls this a “pestiferous tradition.” 

In the main, however, the comparison of these two writers 
impresses one with the very great extent to which the poet had 
conformed, through direct influence or indirect, to the teachings of 
the great theologian. 

FREDERICK MorGan PADELFORD 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

1 Institutes, IV, xx, 8. 


2 View, Globe ed., p. 680. 
3 Mother Hubberds Tale, 1. 475. 





STUDIES IN PIERS THE PLOWMAN 


Il. THE BURDEN OF PROOF: THE TESTIMONY OF THE MSS; THE 
NAME OF THE AUTHOR 


If, as I have pointed out in the article’ to which the present one is 
a sequel, the theory of the single authorship of all the texts of Piers 
the Plowman has in its favor an initial presumption so strong as to 
place the burden of proof upon those who attack that theory, this 
presumption must rest upon some or all of the following grounds: 
(1) antecedent probability; (2) “tradition’’; (3) the testimony of 
the MSS; (4) the evidence we have in regard to the name of the 
author. I have already tried to show that no presumption in favor 
of single authorship can be founded either upon antecedent probabil- 
ity or upon scholarly tradition. It still remains for us to inquire 
whether the testimony of the MSS and the evidence we have in 
regard to the author’s name furnish any ground for a presumption 
in favor of the theory of single authorship. I shall include under 
the not very precise term “testimony of the MSS” not merely the 
evidence which external features of the MSS afford as to the relations 
of the various texts to each other, but also such evidence as the texts 
themselves furnish in regard to this point. 

The question of the mutual relations of the texts is a threefold 
one, involving a consideration of the relation (1) of A! to A?; (2) of 
A! and A? to B; and (3) of B to C. 

In a certain sense it is true that the A-text, consisting of the 
Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman (A') and the Vita 
de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest secundum Wyt et Resoun (A?), is a literary 
unit, for the Vita, beginning: 

Thus i-robed in russet §_ romed I a-boute, 


is so linked by its opening lines to the Vision that precedes it in the 

MSS that it is manifestly not an independent work complete in itself. 

But when we look at the A-text from the point of view of the Vision, 

the case is altogether different. The Vision taken by itself is a 
1 Modern Philology, XI, 177 ff. 
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complete literary unit; it neither promises nor needs a continuation. 
It is true that Dowel plays an important part in Passus VIII of the 
Vision, but there is no mention theré of Dobet and Dobest, who, in 
the Vita, are scarcely less important than Dowel.' Moreover, the 
part which Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest play in the Vita is funda- 
mentally different from that which Dowel plays in the concluding 
passus of the Vision. The theme of the Vita is the dreamer’s quest 
of the three virtues—his search for their abiding-place and his pur- 
suit of his inquiry as to what they really are. The three virtues 
constitute a problem, which the dreamer ceaselessly endeavors to 
solve. In the Vision, on the other hand, there is no problem at all 
as to the meaning of Dowel. “Dowel” is merely an abridged 
expression for the idea contained in the words: 


. . . . dowel, and haue wel _—and god schal haue thi soule,? 
which in turn are a paraphrase of the words of the pardon: 
Et qui bona egerunt, ibunt in vitam eternam.® 


The poet’s interpretation of the terms of the pardon is set forth in 
VIII. 1-89; we may sum it up by saying that the pardon is granted 
to those who fulfil the duties of the state of life to which God has 
called them. These, then, are those “qui bona egerunt’”’; to do 
this is “Dowel.” There is no indication that the poet even con- 
sidered the possibility of any other interpretation of Dowel, or that 
the dreamer was in the slightest doubt with regard to its meaning. 


1 Passus 1X begins with the search for Dowel alone. The dreamer first inquires of 
two friars where Dowel dwells; one of them replies that he dwells with them and (after 
some further talk) defines Dowel as charity (A. 1X. 41). The dreamer, professing himself 
unable to understand the friar’s words, continues his search. Presently (at 1. 58) he falls 
asleep and has a vision of Thought. The dreamer inquires of him where Dowel dwells, 
and Thought replies with a definition of Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest (A. IX. 69 ff.). The 
dreamer is grateful for Thought’s instruction, but is not satisfied, saying: 

More kuynde knowynge I coueyte to here, 

Hou Dowel and Dobet and Dobest beth on eorthe (A. IX. 103 f.). 
The dreamer and Thought proceed then to Wit, disputing about Dowel as they go. When 
they meet with Wit, the dreamer (using Thought as a spokesman) asks: 


Wher Dowel and Dobet and Dobest beoth in londe (A. IX. 117). 


Wit’s reply to this inquiry is a discussion of all three virtues, and occupies (with its 
digressions) the whole of Passus X. Finally, when the dreamer goes on to Clergy to 
pursue his investigations, he says that he has been sent by Wit and Study 

To leorne at j0u Dowel and Dobet after, 

And setthen afturward to seo sumwhat of Dobest (A. XI. 177 f.); 
the conversation that follows concerns all three of the virtues. 


2A. VIII. 97. * Following A. VIII. 95. 
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The dreamer’s reflections (A. VIII. 132 ff.), which conclude the 
Vision, concern the truthfulness of dreams and the relation of 
Dowel to indulgences, and do not even remotely suggest that he was 
dissatisfied with the interpretation of Dowel which is set forth in 
the former part of Passus VIII. In short, though the Vita is 
obviously a continuation of the Vision, the Vision is complete in 
itself and contains no evidence whatever that its author contem- 
plated a continuation or that the concluding passus of the Vision 
was intended to lead up to the Vita. This fact alone does not of 
course prove, or even tend to prove, that the Vision and the Vita 
were not the work of the same author. Neither does it lend any 
support to the hypothesis of a common authorship of A' and A?. 

The external features of the MSS of the A-text corroborate in 
the most unambiguous manner the inferences I have drawn from 
the texts themselves. The colophon which in all of the MSS stands 
at the junction between the Vision and the Vita shows that the 
A-text was regarded as consisting of two poems. This was recog- 
nized by Mr. Skeat from the first, for he said in his introduction to 
the A-text in 1867: 


The whole poem is called ‘‘ Piers Plowman” only by a certain latitude of 
phrase, and the Passus have been in this volume numbered from I. to XI. 
merely as a matter of convenience. Strictly speaking, this is incorrect. 
There are really two poems, each perfectly distinct from the other, with differ- 
ent titles, and separate prologues. .... Each poem is complete in itself, 
and the concluding passages of each are wrought with peculiar care with a 
view to giving them such completeness, by stating, at the end of each! the 
result which in each case the author wished to bring out strongly. The 
only connection between them is that the second is a sort of continuation of 
the first, and supposes that the dreamer, not being wholly satisfied with the 
first result of his inquiries, sets out once more to renew and extend them. 
. . . . This is very clearly shewn by the titles of the different Passus in the 
A-type MSS. In none of them is there any title to the Prologue to the first 
poem, but the succeeding Passus are numbered from I. to VIII. in MSS 
T, H, U, He, and D, except where a title is occasionally lost, or where (once 
only in H) it is miswritten. But the Prologue to “Dowel, &c.” has the 
following titles: 


Incipit hic dowel. dobet. and dobest V; 


1 At the time at which Mr. Skeat wrote these words he was of opinion that the Vita 
ended with the last line of Passus XI. 
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Explicit hic visio willelmi de Petro de Ploujman: Eciam incipit vita de 
do-wel dobet et dobest, secundum wyt et resoun Ys 

Explicit hic visio willelmi de petro plowman, Et hic incipit dowel dobet 
et dobest secundum wit et resoun U; 

Explicit hic visio willelmi de petro the ploujman; Eciam incipit uita de 
dowel and dobest, secundum wit et reson H2; 

Vita de Dowel Dobet and Dobest secundum wyt and resoun D. 

The last two Passus are called Passus primus (and secundus) de dowel, 
&c., in T and H: and the same in U, omitting the &c. In D the former of 
them has the very significant title, Primus passus in secundo libro. 


The MSS of the A-text, therefore, and the texts themselves,” furnish 
no basis for a presumption in favor of the common authorship of 
A! and A?. 

The most casual examination of the B-text shows us that we have 
not before us a mere revision, but a thorough remaking of the earlier 
text. The Vision is expanded from 1,833 lines to 2,400; the Vita is 
expanded from 634 lines* to 806, and is further amplified by the 
addition of more than 4,000 lines which have no counterpart in A?. 
The thoroughness of this remaking obliges us to consider the hypothe- 
sis that the B-text is not the work of the author (or authors) of the 


1 Piers Plowman, E.E.T.S., Part I, pp. xxiv, xxv. The Duke of Westminster’s MS 
has at the beginning of Passus IX the rubric: ‘‘Sequitur prologus de dowel, dobett, et 
dobest”’ (Skeat, Piers Plowman, E.E.T.S., Part IV, p. 854). MSS Harleian 3954; 
Trinity College, Dublin, D. 4. 12; Lincoln’s Inn 150; and Harleian 875 are lacking at 
this point. For information in regard to the other MSS I am indebted to the kindness 
of my friend Mr. Thomas A. Knott. MS Digby 145 has: ‘Explicit Visio hic Incipit 
vita de dowell dobett & dobest secundum witt & Resoun.’’ MS Rawlinson Poet. 137 
has: ‘“‘ Explicit hic visio willi de petro &c Et hic incipit vita de dowel. dobet. & dobest. 
secundum wit & resoun.’’ MS Ingilby has: ‘Explicit visio willelmi de Petro Plowhman 
Hic incipit vita de dowele dobet & dobest secundum wit & resoun."” MS Ashmole 1468 
has: ‘Hic incipit vita de dowel dobet & dobest.”’ 

Mr. Chambers is unquestionably correct in concluding that this colophon was 
present in the archetype of all the extant A-text MSS (Modern Language Review, VI, 313). 
When Mr. Jusserand, in a desperate effort to find evidence to support his contention that 
the A-text is a unit, says: ‘‘ MSS containing the three episodes of Meed, Piers Plowman 
properly so called, and Dowel, begin thus: ‘ Hic incipit liber qui vocatur pers plowman’; 
and end thus: ‘Explicit tractatus de perys plowman’’’ (Modern Philology, VI, 278), 
referring to colophons in two different MSS, he ignores the fact that the first of these 
MSS (Rawlinson Poet. 137) clearly distinguishes the Vision from the Vita by the colo- 
phon already quoted, and that the second of the MSS (Harl. 3954), besides being a mix- 
ture of the A- and B-texts, omits A. VIII. 114-IX. 97. Lacking the point of juncture 
between the Vision and the Vita, it necessarily lacks the colophon which occurs there in 
all the other MSS that are complete up to this point. This information as to the lacuna 
in Harl. 3954 I owe to Mr. Knott. 

2 It will be understood that I am considering here only such evidence as bears upon 
the question whether the A-text consists of one work or of two, not evidence of a purely 
internal character. 

* For reasons that will be set forth later, I regard all of Passus XII as the work of 
John But and therefore ignore it in this reckoning. 
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original work. I do not know how this hypothesis can be ignored 
except upon the assumption that a mediaeval writer never appropri- 
ated and expanded in this fashion literary material that was not of 
his own composition. 

The solution of the problem of the A- and B-texts will depend to 
a considerable extent upon the conclusions that scholars reach in 
regard to the authorship of A! and A*. If A! and A? are proved to 
be the work of the same writer, it will be difficult (I should think) to 
prove that the B-text is not the work of the same man. But if A! 
and A? are proved to be the work of different writers, there will be 
at least two hypotheses to be considered with regard to the author- 
ship of the B-text. The writer of the B-text was either the author 
of A’, or else he was one who had no share in the composition of the 
A-text.!_ The texts themselves (apart from purely internal evidence) 
furnish little ground for a choice between these two hypotheses, but 
the MSS of the A-text contain a hint that we cannot afford to ignore. 
The title Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, secundum Wyt et Resoun appears in 
all but three of the MSS which contain the beginning of the Vita 
and may very well (upon the evidence of the genealogical relations 
of the MSS) be an original feature of the text. If not an original 
feature of the text, it must have been introduced very early in the 
process of MS transmission. It is difficult, however, to conceive 
how this title should have been added to the text after it had left 
the author’s hands. If the title were Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, secun- 
dum Wyt et Clergie, we could readily understand how a scribe might 
have supplied it out of the text, for Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest are 
the subject of the poem, and Wyt and Clergie are the characters 
who take the largest part in the discussion of the three virtues. 
But Resoun is not even mentioned in A?; he does not appear until 
we meet with him in Passus XI of the B-text.* It seems most 


1 It is a mere possibility that the author of the B-text was the author of A! but not of 
A?, but I cannot regard the hypothesis as one that deserves very serious consideration. 

2 For the evidence see note 1, p. 22, and the passage previously quoted from Skeat. 
It is certain that this title was in the archetype of the large and important group of MSS 
which Chambers and Grattan (Modern Language Review, IV, 357 ff.) call the TU group. 
The Lincoln's Inn MS (which Chambers and Grattan believe to be independent of both 
the two chief groups of MSS, TU and VH) does not contain this part of the text. The 
reading of the common original of the VH group cannot be determined, for MS Harl. 875 
ends at A. VIII. 144. The Vernon MS has only, “Incipit hic Dowel Dobet and Dobest."’ 

2B. XI. 367. 
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probable, therefore, that the title originated with the author of A?. 
If so, it is clear at least that in Passus [X—XI of A he did not execute 
all that he had planned of Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest. 

Even if we grant, however, that the author of A? had planned a 
more extensive work than he actually executed, it by no means 
necessarily follows that the writer of A? was the writer of B. It is 
possible that some other writer, finding in the text this hint of the 
author’s plan, undertook to complete his work and followed out 
his suggestion by introducing Resoun in Passus XI. This hypothe- 
sis is to me less satisfactory than the hypothesis that the author of A? 
himself carried out the plan he had formed, first revising all of the 
A-text, the Vision as well as his own first draft of the Vita. But 
from the evidence we have before us we cannot definitely accept or 
reject either of these hypotheses. If we are unable to obtain addi- 
tional direct evidence, our decision in favor of one or the other of them 
must be guided by the internal evidence of the texts. 

For solving the problem of the C-text we must depend upon 
internal evidence alone, for the texts and MSS furnish us with no 
direct evidence whatever. Since we have to deal with a fresh 
redaction of the material of the B-text, a redaction which, though 
less radical than that which B made of the A-text, introduces innu- 
merable small changes and numerous important ones, we must give 
equal consideration to both the hypotheses that, are open to us, for 
a priori considerations are of no value for deciding whether the 
C-text is the work of the author of the B-text or whether it is the 
work of a different writer. In the absence of external evidence there 
is no presumption in favor of either hypothesis; it is a problem for 
investigation. 

The results of the foregoing examination of the MSS and texts 


“may be summed up briefly in the statement that they contain no 


evidence whatever in favor of the hypothesis that all the texts of 
Piers the Plowman are the work of a single author. We have found 
nothing that is inconsistent with the hypothesis that at least three 
writers were concerned with the composition of the texts. The two 
works that make up the A-text may very well have been the work of 
two different men, and the C-text, so far as the evidence shows, may 
very well have been composed by a man who had no share in the 
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writing of the A-text. The evidence we have so far considered is 
equally consistent with either of these two hypotheses, single author- 
ship or multiple authorship. We have, however, found evidence that 
suggests that the B-text was written by the author of the Vita of the 
A-text. But this evidence cannot, with the facilities that are avail- 
able for testing its precise value, be accepted as conclusive. 

Our examination of the evidence we have in regard to the name 
of the author of Piers the Plowman will be facilitated by considering 
first the evidence for the name Will, and afterward the evidence for 
combinations of a Christian name with a surname. 

In the first place, though the texts of A*, B, and C unquestionably 
give to the dreamer of these visions the name Will, the text of A' does 
not unquestionably do so. The only passage in A! that affords any 
ground for accepting Will as the name of the dreamer is the following: 


Thenne were marchaundes murie thei wopen for ioye, 

And Zeeuen wille for his writynge wollene clothes; 

For he copiede thus heore cause thei couden him gret thonk 
[A. VIII. 42 ff.]. 


Mr. Skeat interpreted these lines as evidence that the dreamer 
(or author) is called Will in A! as well as in the later texts.'. It cannot 
perhaps be absolutely proved that this interpretation is wrong and 
that the writer of A! did not intend to give to the dreamer the name 
Will, but if this was his intention he expressed his meaning in a very 
obscure manner. For it cannot be denied that grave difficulties 
are involved in the interpretation Mr. Skeat gave to the passage. 
Mr. Manly has pointed out that nowhere else in A does the author 
speak of himself in the third person; and that, though Will is repre- 
sented as copying the pardon in the passage just quoted, the dreamer 
represents himself, fifty lines farther on, as looking over the shoulders 
of Piers and the priest in order to see what the pardon contained.” 


1 Piers Plowman, Pt. IV, p. 184. 


2 Modern Philology, VII, 141, note. The passage Mr. Manly refers to is as follows: 
And Pers at his preyere the pardon vnfoldeth, 


And I bi-hynden hem bothe i-heold al the bulle. 
In two lynes hit la and not a lettre more, 


And was i-writen riht thus in witnesse of treuthe: 
Et qui bona egerunt, etc. [A. VIII. 92 ff.]. 
Mr. Chambers, in the Modern Language Review, V, 30, seems to acknowledge the force 
of Mr. Manly’s second objection, for he says: ‘‘ These lines [A. VIII. 42 ff.] cannot refer 
to . .. . the figure who stands behind Piers and peeps over his shoulder at the charter. 
The lines have no meaning unless they mark the name of the writer of the vision."’ 
Does Mr. Chambers mean to argue that the passage does not prove that the dreamer in 
A! is named Will, but that it does prove that the author of A! bore this name? If so, 
his position seems to me, so far as I can understand it, to be an absolutely untenable one. 
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The difficulties Mr. Manly points out are such grave ones that, if 
they do not render quite untenable Mr. Skeat’s interpretation of 
A. VIII. 42 ff., they at least make it impossible to use that interpre- 
tation as a basis of argument. We must therefore refrain from the 
assumption that the author of A! represents the dreamer as bearing 
the name Will. 

A much more important piece of evidence in regard to the name 
of the author of A! is the colophon between A! and A?, which (as we 
have seen) gives to A! the title “Visio Willelmi de Petro Plowman.” 
This might seem, at first sight, strong evidence (or even proof) 
that the author of A' was named William. So indeed he may have 
been, but before we assume the fact as a basis for argument we must 
make sure that we are not arbitrarily ignoring other possibilities. 
The title “Visio Willelmi de Petro Plowman” has the same weight 
of MS authority as the phrase “secundum Wyt et Resoun” in the 
title given to the Vita.!_ It certainly occurred in the archetype of 
the large group of MSS which Chambers and Grattan call the TU 
group,” and it may have occurred in the archetype of all the extant 
MSS of the A-text. 

The value of the title as evidence of the author’s name depends 
upon who first wrote it and what were his sources of information. 
The title “Visio de Petro Plowman” (without “Willelmi’’) might 
have been given to the poem by any early reader or scribe, for it 
obviously requires for its composition only a knowledge of the text 
itself. With the word “Willelmi” the case is not necessarily differ- 
ent, for there are a number of possibilities as to its origin: (1) It 
originated with the author of A’. (2) The title (or the word “ Will- 
elmi’”’ in the title) was introduced into the text, not by the author of 
A!, but by someone who had first-hand information in regard to the 
authorship of the poem. (3) The title (or the word “ Willelmi’’) 
was introduced into the text by an early reader or scribe who, 
like Mr. Skeat, interpreted A. VIII. 43 as evidence that the author’s 
(or dreamer’s) name was Will. (4) The title (or the word “ Willelmi’’) 


1 For the evidence see note 1, p. 22, and the passage previously quoted from Skeat. 
2 See note 2, p. 23, above. Two MSS which testify to “‘secundum Wyt et Resoun”’ 
do not testify to ‘‘ Willelmi,’’ but the MSS that do contain this reading are so distributed 
among the subgroups that there can be no doubt as to the reading of the original of the TU 
group. 
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was introduced into the text, after A? was attached to A!, by an early 
reader or scribe who noticed that in A? the dreamer is called Will.’ 
I cannot see that any one of these four possible explanations is 
superior in probability to any other. If (1) or (2) is the correct 
explanation, we have strong evidence that the name of the author of 
the Vision was William. If (3) or (4) is the correct explanation, 
we have no evidence at all. Ina word, this piece of evidence turns out 
on examination to be thoroughly ambiguous. 

Though the text and the title of the Vision furnish us with no 
trustworthy evidence as to the name either of the author or of the 
dreamer, the text of the Vita unequivocally names the dreamer Will, 
for Thought introduces him to Wit with the words: 

Wher Dowel and Dobet and Dobest beoth in londe, 
Oure Wille wolde i-witen 3if Wit couthe hym techen.? 
Do these lines prove that the author of A? was named William? The 
question is not an easy one, for it is complicated by the fact that A?, 
as we have seen, is not an independent work but a continuation of A!, 
which is possibly of different authorship. If the author of A? was 
not also the author of A’, it is quite possible that the name of Will 
was not the choice of the author of A?. He may (like Mr. Skeat) 
have understood from A. VIII. 42 ff. that the author of A! called 
himself (or his dreamer) Will; or A! as he found it may already have 
had attached to it the title ‘ Visio Willelmi de Petro Plowman.” In 
either of these cases the name Will would not have been the choice 
of the author of A? and would therefore have no significance as 
evidence of his own name. If the name Will was not suggested or 
predetermined by the text or title of A', but was the free choice of 
the author of A?, the most probable explanation of his choice of the 
name would perhaps be that, writing in the first person, he gave to 
the dreamer his own Christian name. But though this may seem the 
most probable explanation, we cannot ignore the fact that scholars 
so widely different in their opinions as Whitaker, Wright, Jack, and 


1 Though we cannot prove that A! circulated separately before A? was attached to it, 
the supposition that it did so circulate is a perfectly possible one and may properly be 
used as material for hypothesis, though not as a premise for argument. 

2 A. IX. 117,118. This is the only direct reference to Will in A?, exclusive of those 
in Passus XII, which (as I believe) is all the work of John But. If, however, the references 
to Will in Passus XII are the work of the author of Passus IX—XI, the present argument 
is not affected thereby. 
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Macaulay have been disposed to regard the dreamer as an imaginary 
character and the name Will as a fictitious one.t The task of con- 
demning as valueless evidence that others have accepted as trust- 
worthy is always an ungracious one, and the temptation is strong 
to relax at times the severity of our criticism and to admit evidence 
that is equivocal. But such evidence cannot really help us. Our 
reliance upon it can only vitiate the results of our investigation. If 
investigation of this problem is to rest upon a solid basis, it must 
recognize that the evidence we have considered does not justify the 
assumption that the author of A? was named William. 
The only passage of the B-text which can be cited as evidence of 

the author’s name is the celebrated “‘Long Will’ passage: 
‘What is Charite?” quod I tho. “A childissh thinge,”’ he [Anima] seide; 

“ Nisi efficiamini sicut paruuli, non intrabitis in regnum celorum; 

With-outen fauntelte or foly a fre liberal wille.”’ 
‘*Where shulde men fynde such a frende with so fre an herte? 

I haue lyued in londe,”’ quod I “my name is Longe Wille, 

And fonde I neuere ful charite bifore ne bihynde!’’ 
If the author of the B-text merely called the dreamer Will in the 
manner of A”, we could draw no inference from his continuance of a 
practice which he perhaps did not originate. But “Long Will” 
is found only in the B-text and looks like a real name. It differs 
from the colorless ‘‘ Will”’ of A? in being definite and striking, and we 
are justified in regarding it as significant. But of what? I know of 
only two explanations of the name, one, of course, being that “‘ Long 
Will” was a cognomen of the author. Of this explanation Mr. 
Manly, after quoting the passage I have quoted above, says: 

What then is the relation of 1.148 [the Long Will line] to the rest of 


the passage? How does the mention of the author’s real name emphasize 
the declaration that he never found charity? Surely in no possible manner. 


1 Whitaker, in his note on C. VI. 1, says: ‘‘ William, the dreamer of all these dreams, 
is a purely imaginary personage.”’ Wright (Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman, 
L, 1856, I, ix, note) says: ‘“‘Idonotthink ... . that the name Wil, given in the poem to 
the dreamer, necessarily shows that the writer’s name was William.’ For Jack's views 
see Journal of Germanic Philology, III, 393 ff. Macaulay (Modern Language Review, V, 
195) says: ‘‘ The text of the poem gives us William (or ‘ Wille’) as the name of the dreamer, 
and the MSS call the poem ‘ Visio Willelmi,’ but this is by no means conclusive as regards 
the name of the author, who may very well have been speaking in a fictitious character, 
or at all events under a fictitious name.’’ These writers (except Whitaker, who had in 
mind particularly the C-text) are not discussing the question with reference to any 
particular text of the poem. 

2B. XV. 145 ff. 
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“‘T have lived in land” is clear enough; it means “‘I have lived in this world, 
I have had experience.” But the name? its significance? Surely we have 
here not a real name but a popular locution implying long experience and 
observation. We have here only the equivalent of B. XIV. 97, 98: 


““Where woneth Charite?” quod Haukyn. “I wiste neuere in my lyue 

Man that with hym spake; as wyde as I have passed.” 

This exegesis has fared hardly at the hands of Mr. Manly’s critics, 
but it cannot be denied that it gives to the latter half of line 148 a 
meaning which is greatly superior to any which it can have if Long 
Will is merely a personal name. According to Mr. Manly’s inter- 
pretation the latter half of the line is closely parallel to the former 
half; according to the other interpretation it has no logical relation 
at all to the former half. But though Mr. Manly’s interpretation 
has intrinsic excellence, it rests wholly upon the evidence of the 
context, for no other instance has been cited in which the name 
Long Will is used with the sense which he would give to it in this 
passage. The other interpretation is a possible one, but it gives to 
the latter half of line 148 an inferior sense with reference to the rest 
of the passage. A definite choice of one of these interpretations to 
the exclusion of the other seems to me impossible to make. Both 
are possible, and neither can be said to be superior in probability to 
the other. We cannot, therefore, accept the passage as evidence that 
the author of the B-text was named Will; he may have been so 
named, but to assert that he actually was so named would be to beg 
the question. 

We have no evidence in regard to the Christian name of the author 
of the C-text. He omits the reference to Long Will, changing the 
line to 

Ich haue lyued in London meny longe jeres,? 


and changes 


Here is Wille wolde ywyte yif Witte couthe teche hym? 
of B to 
Her is on wolde wite yf Wit couthe teche.* 


We can of course draw no inference as to the author’s name from the 
fact that in two passages of the received text the dreamer is addressed 


1 Modern Philology, VII, 97. *C. XVII.286.  *B. VIII. 124. *C. XI. 124. 
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as Will,' for this name had been associated with the dreamer for some 
thirty years before the C-text was written. The writer of the C-text 
conformed to a tradition which he had not necessarily inaugurated. 
Nor can we draw any inference as to his Christian name from the 
colophon which occurs (for example) in MS Phillipps 8231: “ Hic 
explicit uisio willelmi de petro plouhman. Incipit uisio eiusdem 
Willelmi de dowel.’” This colophon is merely a variant of that which 
appears at the corresponding point of the A-text and can prove 
nothing in regard to the authorship of the C-text, composed many 
years later. 


The various references to Will (or William) in the texts and in the 
colophons of MSS, therefore, furnish us with no evidence for deciding 
whether the three texts are the work of one or of several authors,® 


1C. II. 5 (where MSS Ilchester and Bodley 814, however, read sone, as in the A- 
and B-texts); and C. XI. 71 (where MS Laud 656 reads wel, as in the A- and B-texts). 


2 Skeat, Piers Plowman, Part III, pp. 176, 179. Substantially the same colophon 
occurs in at least four other MSS, exclusive of those containing the reading Willelmi W. 
which is reserved for later discussion. The only B-text MS which Skeat indicates as 
having a colophon containing the words “ Visio Willelmi” is MS Camb. Univ. Lib. LI. 
4. 14, and in this MS the colophon is in a later hand (Piers Plowman, Part II, p. 121). 


* One of the most promising of all the arguments that have been made for unity of 
authorship is that which Mr. Chambers (Modern Language Review, V, 29 ff.) makes on 
the basis of A. IX. 61 ff., B. XV. 148 (the “Long Will” line), and C. VI. 23 ff., each of 
which he takes as an indication that the author (or at any rate the dreamer) was a tall man. 
“It is surely strange,”’ he says, ‘that B and C, whose additions, according to the separa- 
tors, are ‘tangential’ and off the point, should have developed in quite different parts 
of the poem the hint afforded by A. Or did A, B, and C happen all to be tall men, and 
all fond of referring to their height ?’’ But in the A? passage, when the writer, introducing 
Thought, says: 


A muche mon, me thouhte lyk to my-seluen, 
Com and clepede me be my kuynde nome, 


there can be little doubt that the likeness of Thought to the dreamer is in his mental and 
spiritual faculties, not his physical qualities, and that the author had no intention of, 
representing the dreamer as a ‘“‘muche mon."’ Cf. B's reading: 

‘ A moche man, as me thoujte and lyke to my-selue. 


The expression “‘lyk to my-seluen"’ is precisely parallel to the expression we find in 
A. X. 6, where Wit tells us that Kuynde (the Creator) has made a castle (Caro or Man) 
and has inclosed therein Anima, 


A loueli lemmon lyk to him-self, 


i.e., made in God's image. In the C passage the dreamer tells Reason, who has asked 
what kind of work he can do, that he is 

.... to waik to worche with sykel other with sythe, 

And to long, leyf me lowe for to —-, 

To worchen as a workeman eny whyle to dure. 
But in ll. 7 ff. just above, the dreamer has confided to us that he had health and limbs 
to work with but liked to take things easy, with nothing to do but drink and sleep. The 
lines I have quoted no more prove that the dreamer was really a tall man than that he 
was really in weak health. He was only too tall to work. 
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or for establishing the Christian name of the author of A', A’, B, or C. 
We have still, however, to consider the testimony of John But, who 
appended to the A-text the conclusion which we find in Passus XII. 

How much of Passus XII is the work of John But it is impossible 
to ascertain with any very high degree of certainty, but both the 
internal and the external evidence indicates that at least the last 19 
lines of the passus are of his composition. This passage, which 
follows immediately upon Fever’s injunction to the dreamer to live 
the life that is appointed for him and do according to Dowel, begins: 


Wille [wiste] thurgh in-wit (thou wost wel the sothe!) 
100 That this speche was spedelich § and sped him wel faste, 

And wroujte that here is wryten and other werkes bothe 

Of Peres the Plowman and mechel puple al-so; 

And whan this werk was wroujt — ere Wille my3te a-spie, 

Deth delt him a dent and drof him to the erthe, 

And is closed vnder clom Crist haue his soule! 

And so bad Iohan But busily wel ofte, 

When he saw thes sawes busyly a-legged 

By Iames and by Ierom by Iop and by othere, 

And for he medleth of makyng he made this ende. 


The rest of the passage contains nothing of importance for our purpose 
except the indication of date furnished by a prayer for King Richard. 


1 Most critics, if not all, are now agreed that these lines are John But’s (for statement 
of opinions see note 1, Modern Philology, XI, 188). Mr. Chambers, in discussing the 
extent of John But’s addition, admits the impossibility of deciding the question by internal 
evidence alone and argues that we should be guided by the evidence of the MSS. These, 
as he points out (Modern Language Review, VI, 322 ff.), offer us a choice of two stopping- 
places. One is at the end of Passus XI, the other at the end of 1. 88, where the Ingilby 
"Sends. Mr. Chambers offers very strong arguments for assigning the whole of Passus 
XIJ to John But, but inclines to adopt the other view because of a difficulty in under- 
standing why the Ingilby scribe should have ended with 1. 88 if his original contained all 
of Passus XII. He is confirmed in his opinion by the fact that he finds at 1. 89 a decided 
break in the thought, and he regards this combination of external and internal evidence 
as establishing 1. 88 as the most probable end of the composition of the author of Passus 
XI. This seems to me, however, to ignore one important fact. Assuming that the 
Ingilby scribe had before him the full text of Passus XII as found in the Rawlinson MS, 
he found there what was manifestly a spurious conclusion. These scribes were in only 
too many cases not mere copyists but editors as well. Now what does an editor do when 
he discovers a spurious conclusion? He ignores it and tries to leave the text as nearly as 
possible in the condition in which the original author left it. This is what Mr. Skeat did 
in his Parallel Text, not printing, even in his footnote, the lines which he took to be John 
But’s. Why should not the Ingilby scribe have done the same? And if he was looking 
for the break, why should he not have decided in favor of the point at which Mr. Chambers 
finds a break in the course of the thought? If this suggestion be accepted, the most 
probable opinion would seem to be that John But wrote all of Passus XII. 
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Of the various arguments that have been based upon this passage, 
we need consider only that of Mr. Chambers.! Interpreting “what 
is here written” (1. 101) as the complete A-text, and the “other 
works” (Il. 101, 102) as the B-text, Mr. Chambers drew from John 
But’s statement the inference that “ Will” was the author of A!, A?, 
and B.? But, even accepting John But as a reliable witness in regard 
to the authorship of Piers the Plowman, Mr. Chambers’ argument 
seems to me to be open to two very serious objections. In the first 
place, how are we to know that “what is here written” must mean 
the whole of the A-text, and cannot mean A? alone? In the second 
place, if John But knew that the author of A? had completed his poem 
by writing the B-text, what motive could But have had for attaching 
to A? a conclusion of his own? In the face of these objections Mr. 
Chambers’ argument seems to me to be of very doubtful validity, 
to say the least. 

But can we, after all, accept John But as a reliable witness in 
regard to the authorship of Piers the Plowman? It seems probable, 
in view of certain details in the text to which Miss Rickert has 
recently called our attention, that John But was the king’s messenger 
of that name who is mentioned in various documents between 1378 


and 1387.5 If the identification is correct, he was no doubt, as Miss 
Rickert says, a responsible person. As a messenger, yes. But our 
interest is with John But as a bibliographer. Is he to be accepted 
as a responsible witness in that capacity? His opportunities for 


1 The argument (Modern Language Review, V, 206 ff.) by which Mr. Bradley, on the 
basis of John But's testimony, sought to prove that A! and A? are the work of the same 
author but that B and C are of different authorship, has been examined by Mr. Chambers 
in a very thorough and able manner, and has been shown to be untenable (Modern 
Language Review, VI, 302 ff.). Miss Rickert (Modern Philology, XI, 107 ff.) accepts, 

* with slight modifications, Mr. Bradley’s argument, but does not attempt seriously to 
meet the very weighty objections which Mr, Chambers has made toit. Her most impor- 
tant modification of Mr. Bradley's argument is her very ingenious interpretation of 
A. XII. 107f. Her interpretation may possibly be correct, but it is unsupported by 
evidence; no argument of value can be based upon an interpretation which obliges us 
to accept, without evidence, the ‘‘ James, Jerome, and Job" of 1. 108 as the “‘alliterative 
equivalent’’ of the modern ‘“*Tom, Dick, and Harry.’’ The hypothetical argument 
which Mr. Bradley (Modern Lanjuage Review, VIII, 88) tentatively offered as a means 
of proving that the C-text is not the work of the author of the A-text assumes as one 
of its premises that the C-text cannot have been written earlier than 1387. But inasmuch 
as Mr. Manly has pointed out that the C-text may have been written as early as 1386 
(Cambridge History of English Literature, II, 34), the assumption necessary to Mr. Brad- 
ley’s argument cannot be granted, and the argument is therefore inconclusive. 


2 Modern Language Review, VI, 318. 3 Modern Philology, XI, 107 ff. 
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acquiring general information of various sorts would of course, if 
he were a messenger of the king, be excellent. But mere general 
information will not suffice for making a reliable witness in the case 
in which John But’s testimony is offered. The witness must have 
had exact and authoritative information in regard to the authorship 
of the A-text, if we are to accept the statement that “Will wrought 
what is here written” as proof that “‘ Will” wrote A’ as well as A?. 
For, on the hypothesis that the author of A’ was not the author of 
A? (and unless at every turn we take this hypothesis into account 
the investigation of the problem becomes a farce), the author of 
the Vita virtually appropriated the work of his predecessor by attach- 
ing to it his continuation. The A-text, as I have already said, is 
from one point of view a unit, and there is the greatest probability 
that the whole of it would be attributed to the author who was known 
to have composed the second of the two works of which it is made 
up. Assuming that the author of A? was not the author of A’, 
it is easy to understand how fairly well-informed persons should 
attribute to him the whole of the A-text. If, therefore, we are to 
accept John But’s statement as reliable evidence that the author 
of A? was also the author of A', we must concede to him such direct 
and exact information in regard to the literary work of the author of 
A? as would render him immune from such vulgar errors. But that 
he had such sources of information we have no evidence whatever. 

Moreover, we must not lose sight of the fact that John But’s state- 
ments occur in a piece of imaginative literature, not in a historical 
document, and that we cannot use them with the same confidence 
with which we use documents that purport to be plain statements 
of fact. We have no evidence that John But knew any more about 
the author of A? than we ourselves know. His statement that Will 
was dead and buried may have no more relation to fact than his 
account of Will’s conversation with Fever. His use of the name 
Will certainly cannot be accepted as evidence that this was the name 
of the author of A?, for the dreamer was already called by that name 
in the text to which John But attached his conclusion. In view of 
all these considerations, we cannot accept John But’s testimony 
as reliable evidence either in regard to the authorship of the texts 
or in regard to the name of their author. 
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Our examination of the evidence in regard to the Christian name 
of the author or authors of Piers the Plowman, therefore, has yielded 
nothing but the conclusion that all of the evidence for the name Will 
is thoroughly equivocal. We have now to discuss the evidence for 
combinations of a Christian name with a surname; in this discussion 
we shall take up in succession the names William W., Robert Lang- 
land, and William Langland.'! 

The name William W. appears in a colophon attached to certain 
MSS of the C-text. This colophon, which is found in MSS Ilchester, 
Douce 104, Digby 102,2 and B. M. Additional 35157,' is as follows: 
“Explicit visio Willelmi .W. de Petro le Plowman. Et hic incipit 
visio eiusdem de Dowel.’* The four MSS which contain the colo- 
phon appear to belong to one group,’ and one of them, B. M. Addi- 
tional 35157, is said to have been written in the fourteenth century.® 
This colophon must therefore have been present in the archetype 
of these four MSS, a MS written before the end of the fourteenth 
century, and is therefore a piece of contemporary evidence. Yet 
it is not a very useful piece of evidence, because it is of an extremely 
ambiguous character. Its value is seriously impaired by the fact 
that it is merely a variant of the colophon which (as we have seen) 
was a very early, if not an original, feature of the MSS of the A-text,’ 
the only difference important for our present inquiry being that 
the A-text MSS have “visio Willelmi” and that the Ilchester MS 
and its fellows have “‘visio Willelmi W.”” Moreover, at least four 
C-text MSS contain the colophon in virtually the same form as that 
which appears in the A-text MSS.° It is therefore clear that a scribe 
or editor of a certain C-text MS, finding in it a colophon which 
described the poem as “visio Willelmi,”’ changed the description 
to “visio Willelmi W.’”’ Why should he have made this change? 
Upon our answer to this question will depend our estimate of the 

1 The attribution of Piers the Plowman to John Malverne cannot claim serious con- 
sideration, for it cannot be traced farther back than 1580, rests upon the sole authority 


of John Stow, and first occurs in connection with a gross error as to the date of the poem. 
See Skeat, Piers Plowman, Part IV, p. 867. 


2 Skeat, Piers Plowman, Pt. III, p. xxxvii. 

* Catalogue of Additions to the MSS of the B.M., 1894-1899, pp. 192, 193. 

4 Skeat, Piers Plowman, Pt. III, p. xxxvii. 

5 Skeat, ibid., and Catalogue of Additions, loc. cit. 

® Catalogue of Additions, loc. cit. 7 See above, p.22,note1. *% See above, p. 30, note 2. 
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reliability of the Ilchester MS colophon as a source of information. 
The change may be accounted for in various ways. It may have 
been the result of mere accident, for an erasure immediately before 
the word de in the colophon may have been interpreted by a copyist 
as a blurred W. The change may have been made by a person 
who had actual information about the author of the C-text, or 
about the author of the A- or B-text. Finally, the change may have 
been made arbitrarily by a person who had no more information 
about the authorship of the poem than that which he found in the 
colophon of the MS he was copying; ‘“ Willelmi W.” may have 
been written as a mere random guess. Any of these explanations 
is probable enough to be the true one, and it really matters very little 
which one we accept. For even if the change should have proceeded 
from a person who had information in regard to the authorship of 
the poem, the information he gives is too indefinite to be of any value. 
The initial W may stand for any English name, either a surname or 
a local name, beginning with that letter. In spite, therefore, of its 
fair show of authority, this colophon is really valueless as a source 
of information. It may mean anything or nothing. 

In 1550 Crowley, in the preface to his edition, made the following 
statement: 

Beynge desyerous to knowe the name of the Autoure of this most worthy 
worke (gentle reader) and the tyme of the writynge of the same: I did not 
onely gather togyther suche aunciente copies as I could come by, but also 
consult such mé as I knew to be more exercised in the studie of antiquities, 
then I my selfe haue ben. And by some of them I haue learned that the 
Autour was named Roberte langelande, a Shropshere man borne in Cleybirie, 
aboute viii. myles from Maluerne hilles.’ 

Mr. Skeat, in 1869, appended to this statement the note, “ Without 
doubt, Crowley’s authority was John Bale,” and this opinion has 
been generally accepted up to the present time. It appears, however, 
to be incorrect, for Bale seems not to have acquired his information 
about the author of Piers the Plowman early enough to have been 
Crowley’s informant. Bale’s Illustrium maioris Brittanniae Scrip- 
torum .... Summarium, published in July, 1548, contains no 
reference to Langland,? and he did not begin until about 1548 to 


1 Piers Plowman, Part II, p. xxxii. 


? For this information I am indebted to my friend Mr. Carleton Brown, who kindly 
examined the volume for me. 
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collect the materials for his larger work, Scriptorum illustrium maioris 
Brytannie . . . . Catalogus, published in 1557.1. Moreover, Bale’s 
Index (the MS notebook in which he collected the materials for his 
Catalogus) contains strong evidence that the information about 
Robert Langland was not one of the earliest pieces of material 
that Bale gathered in his search. No one (so far as I know) has 
called attention to the fact that the Index contains, in four differ- 
ent places, four distinct entries relating to Piers the Plowman. 
These are as follows, each entry being accompanied by the number 
of the folio on which it occurs and by Bale’s own indication of the 
source from which it was derived: 


Uisio Petri Ploughman, edita per Robertum Langlande, natum in comi- 
tatu Salopie, in villa Mortymers Clybery in the cley lande within viij. myles 
of Malborne hylles, li. i. ‘In quodam estatis die cum 

sol caleret,’ etc. 
Ex collectis Nicolai Brigam.? [f. 186] 

Robertus Langlande, natus in comitatu Salopie in villa Mortymers 
Clyberi in the cleyelande within viij. myles of Malborne hylles, scripsit, 

Peers ploughman, li. i. ‘In a somer sonday [above son- 

day is written seson] whan sote [above 
sote is written warme] was y® sunne.’ 
Ex collectis Nicolai Brigan.* [t. 204d} 

Robertus Langlande, a Shropshyre man, borne in Claybery about viij. 
myles from Maluerne hylles, wrote Peers plough man, 

li. i. ‘In a somer season whan set was 
the sunne,’ etc. 
Ex domo Guilhelmi Sparke.‘ [f. 276] 

Robertus Langlonde, sacerdos (vt apparet) natus apud Clybery prope 
Maluernum montem, scripsit Peers plowghman opus eruditum ac quodam- 
modo propheticum. Claruit a.p. 1369, dum Ioannes Chichestre pretor esset 
Londini. 

Ex Ioanne Wysdome medico.® [f. 277] 


If these items were among the earliest Bale collected, they would 
naturally have been recorded in that portion of his notebook, ff. 153- 
64, which at the outset he had assigned to the letter R,* under which 
(according to his principle) the name Robert Langland was entered. 
None of these items, however, occurs in that part of the book. The 


1 Index Britanniae Scriptorum, ed. Reginald Lane Poole, Oxford, 1902, pp. xx f. 
3 Ibid., p. 383. 3 Ibid., p. 383. 4 Ibid., p. 509. 5 Ibid., p. 510. § Tbid., p. ix. 
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second occurs on one of the folios which Bale appropriated for the 
letter R after the original R space had given out.' The first appears 
among entries relating to other Visions, on one of the folios assigned 
to the letter V. When he obtained this piece of information from 
Brigham, Bale evidently found it convenient to make a double record 
of it, once under the letter R, and again among the Visiens under the 
letter V, just as he recorded the Visio seu reuelatio monachi de Eues- 
ham both in the space assigned to M and also among the Visions on 
f. 186.2, Bale’s third and fourth items relating to Robert Langland 
appear on the last two folios of the notebook, in a part of the volume 
devoted to various miscellaneous uses.* In view of these facts it 
seems scarcely possible that Bale, having begun his notebook about 
1548, should have acquired his knowledge of Robert Langland early 
enough to have supplied Crowiey with the information which the 
latter printed in 1550. 

Bale’s information about Robert Langland was obtained, then, 
from Brigham, Sparke, and Wysdom, and Crowley’s was obtained 
from certain unnamed persons, of whom Bale was not one. Now it 
is obvious that Brigham’s, Sparke’s, and Crowley’s notes (as we 
shall call them) about Robert Langland are derived from a common 
original. They are not only identical in substance and very similar 
in wording, but they agree in a common error (eight for some larger 
number) which can only be explained on the hypothesis of deriva- 
tion from one original. Moreover, it is obvious that a particularly 
close relation exists between Sparke’s note and Crowley’s; they are 
identical in wording and to a large extent also even in spelling. It 
is clear, therefore, that the relation of Brigham’s, Sparke’s, and 
Crowley’s notes to their common original (which we may call X) 
must be one or other of those indicated in the following diagrams: 


I x II x 
f™ 


\ » 
Brigham Crowley Brigham Sparke 


\ 
Sparke Crowley 
We must therefore answer the question: Did Crowley reproduce 
Sparke’s note, or did Sparke derive his information about Robert 


1 Ibid., pp. viii, ix. * Ibid., pp. 470, 481. * Ibid., pp. xvii, xviii. 
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Langland from Crowley’s preface? The incipits given by Brigham 
and Sparke supply us with evidence for answering this question. 
Brigham’s is, “In a somer sonday [or seson] whan sote [or warme] 
was y® sunne”’; Sparke’s is, “In a somer season whan set was the 
sunne.”” Now Sparke’s reading of the line is one which has not been 
found in any MS, but which is found in Crowley’s edition. It is 
probable, therefore, that Sparke’s note was derived from Crowley’s 
edition of Piers the Plowman, and that the first of the diagrams given 
above represents (at least approximately) the relations in which the 
three notes stand to X, their common original.! 

I fear that the relation between X and Wysdom’s note cannot 
be ascertained. Wysdom’s note does not share the common error 
contained in X, for it has “prope Maluernum montem”’ instead 
of “within viij. myles’; it may therefore be a piece of independent 
testimony, having no documentary relation to X or any of the notes 
derived from it. We are not justified, however, in assuming that 
this is the case. We cannot accept Wysdom’s note as a faithful 
transcript of an actual record, because Wysdom has clearly doctored 
his source of information. His “sacerdos (vt apparet)’”’ and his 
“opus eruditum ac quodammodo propheticum”’ judge him out of his 


own mouth. But for the very contrast it makes to the plain, unem- 
broidered statements of Brigham and Crowley, Wysdom’s note is 
of value. 


In regard to the contents of X, we are fortunate in having ample 
evidence. As to its substance we have the testimony of both 
Brigham and Crowley, but as to its exact language we must depend 
less upon Crowley than upon Bale’s transcript of Brigham’s note, and 
it is therefore an important circumstance that of this transcript Bale 
has furnished us with no less than three copies. For we have, in 


1If Brigham was one of the persons from whom Crowley derived his information 
about Robert Langland, the diagram might be constructed in this way: 
x 


Brigham 
Crowley 


Sparke 
The argument that follows is (mutatis mutandis) equally consistent with either of these 
theories of the relations of the notes to each other—that expressed in the diagram just 
given, or that expressed in Diagram I above. 
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addition to the two in his Index, the note which he wrote in MS 
Ashburnham 130: “ Robertus Langlande, natus in comitatu Salopie 
in villa Mortimers Clybery in the Clayland and within viij miles 
of Malvern hills, scripsit piers ploughman, li. In somer season, &c.’”! 
This agrees word for word (except for the insertion of “‘and’’) with 
the entries ‘‘ex collectis Nicolai Brigam’’ which we find in Bale’s 
Index, and we may therefore accept the three copies as a faithful 
(though not literal) reproduction of Bale’s source. 

But what was the document from which Brigham derived his 
information? In MS Laud 581 [B-text], on the first page, are 
written, in a hand dated by Mr. Madan about 1570-80, the 
words: “.... Robart Langeland, borne by malverne hilles,’” 
and at the end of the MS, in a different hand, occurs among other 
entries the note: “ Raffe Coppynges. Mem. y* I haue lent to Nicholas 
brigham the pers ploughman w™ I borowed of M. Le of Addyington.’” 
Now it has been suggested that this note about Robert Langland 
was the source of the information Brigham transmitted to Bale. 
If this be so, Brigham must merely have guessed that Langland was 
born at Cleobury Mortimer, or else he must have ascertained the 
fact from some other source. If Brigham was merely guessing, he 
was highly successful in imposing upon Bale, for it is clear that Bale 
regarded his thrice-copied note as a piece of genuine information. 
But we have really not the slightest ground for assuming that 
Brigham was guessing. The many items of information that Bale 
copied from Brigham’s collections into his Index prove that Brigham 
was a bibliographer, a diligent searcher of MSS, and that he was in 
the habit of making systematic notes of the authors, titles, incipits, 
and dates of the works he met with. The evidence for this is abun- 
dant and easily accessible, and it will suffice to give two examples, 
taken at random, of the nature of the information Bale derived from 
him: 


Toannes Fylton, vicarius ecclesie diue Marie Magdalene extra muros 
Oxonij, composuit, 


1 Piers Plowman, Pt. I, p. xxxv. 


2 Ibid., Pt. II, p. vii. For an opinion as to the date of the writing I am indebted to 
Mr. Madan’s courteous reply to my written inquiry. 


3 Ibid., Pt. II, pp. vii, viii. 
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Sermones dominicales per annum, li. i. ‘Penuria studentium.’ 
Atque alia nonnulla. Claruit a.p. 1440. 
Ex collectione Nicolai Brigan.' 

Alexandri prioris de Esseby liber festiualis sic incipit, ‘Duo preclara 

diuine pietatis dona.’ 

Ex collectaneis Nicolai Brigan.? 
As an example of his notes on English writers, I shall give the 
following note on Gower, also taken at random: 

Ioannes Gower, predictus, ante obitum cecus erat, vt ex his versibus eius 
apparet, 

Henrici quarti primus regni fuit annus, 

Quo mihi defecit visus ad acta mea, etc. 

Ex venationi Nicolai Brigan.® 
There is not a trace in Brigham’s notes in the Index of that loose 
guessing and ornamental padding which we have observed in Wys- 
dom’s note on Langland. He had exceptionally good opportunities 
for discovering information about the author of Piers the Plowman, 
for there can be no doubt that MSS were accessible to him which 
have since been destroyed, and I believe that we are justified in 
inferring from the character of his collections that the note he gave 
to Bale was not an irresponsible guess but a memorandum which he 
had found ina MS. For the fact that MS Laud 581 was at one time 
in Brigham’s possession cannot be accepted as evidence that the 
note now found in that MS was Brigham’s source. The note, in 
the light of all the facts, is with greater probability accounted for on 
the hypothesis that it was written by M. Le, the owner of the MS, 
after it was returned to him, and that the information it contains 
was derived (probably by oral communication and perhaps at 
second hand) from Brigham himself. 

We must inquire, however, as to the intrinsic probability of 
Brigham’s note. It is true that it has not been corroborated by any 
local record of Robert Langland at Cleobury Mortimer, but very little 
is known anyhow about the undertenants of this manor; the records 
by means of which the existence of Robert Langland might be dis- 
credited or established do not exist. That Cleobury Mortimer is 


1 Indez, p. 205. 2 Ibid., p. 21. § Ibid., p. 210. 


‘“The affairs of the manor [Cleobury Mortimer] were settled in the local Court, 
hence we know very little of the under tenants of Cleobury"’ (Transactions of the Shrop- 
shire Archaeological and Natural History Society, Series 3, Vol. VI, p. 141). 
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said to be eight instead of eighteen miles from the Malvern Hills, 
cannot be regarded as discrediting Brigham’s note, for one of the 
commonest errors in the transcription of MSS was the dropping of an 
z or v in the copying of numbers written in the Roman notation. In 
fact, the error is one more evidence that Brigham was following an 
earlier authority; if he had merely guessed that Cleobury Mortimer 
was Robert Langland’s birthplace, he would have been likely to aim 
at accuracy at least in the one particular in which his note was sus- 
ceptible of easy verification. A more weighty objection, however, to 
the acceptance of this note as a trustworthy authority has been 
the fact that the name of Langland is unknown in Shropshire. It 
was never & common name except in Somerset, Dorset, and Devon 
and occurs with extreme rarity in other parts of England. Bards- 
ley’s note upon the name is, “‘ Langland.—Local, ‘of Langland.’ I 
cannot find the spot.’”* But there is evidence that the village of 
Longeley (or Langley) in Shropshire, not far distant from Cleobury 
Mortimer, was also known by the name of Longelond. In the Fine 
Roll 113, m. 26, 8 Edward II, occurs the following record: 


De terris captis Quia Willelmus Burnel de Longelond qui de Rege tenuit 


in manum Regis. in capite diem clausit extremum ut Rex accepit man- 

datum est Iohanni Abel Escaetori Regis ultra Trentam 
quod omnes terras et tenementa de quibus idem Willelmus fuit seisitus in 
dominico etc. sine dilacione capiat in manum Regis et ea saluo etc. donec etc. 
Teste Rege apud Berwicum super Twedam viij. die Julii. 


This document is sufficient to account for the occurrence of the name 
Langland in Cleobury Mortimer and nullifies the only weighty 
objection that has ever been made to the contents of Brigham’s MS 
note. 

Before we can estimate, however, the value of the evidence in 
favor of this attribution to Robert Langland of the authorship of 
Piers the Plowman, we must take into consideration the note written 
in MS Ashburnham 130. The note is in a hand of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and states that “Robert or william langland made pers plough- 


1The Rev. S. Forbes F. Auchmuty, A.K.C., vicar of Cleobury Mortimer, kindly 
informed me that the Malvern Hills are just about eighteen miles distant from Cleobury, 
though certain hills which might be spurs of the Malverns are nearer. 

2 Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, L, 1901, p. 467. 
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man.’”* That this note cannot have been the source of Brigham’s 
communication to Bale is clear, for the arguments that have been 
made against accepting the note in MS Laud 581 as Brigham’s source 
apply a fortiori against accepting this note as his source. The note 
which Brigham discovered and this note in the Ashburnham MS 
are therefore independent testimony in favor of Robert Langland’s 
authorship of the poem. We meet here, however, with the com- 
plicating circumstance that the Ashburnham MS gives us William 
as an alternative to the name Robert. Now either Robert or 
William must be an error, for it is highly improbable that two differ- 
ent men bearing the uncommon name Langland should have been 
concerned in the composition of the poem. We must therefore weigh 
the evidence for both names and reject the less probable one. 

The external evidence for the two names is pretty evenly bal- 
anced, but inclines rather to Robert than to William. From the 
fact that the writer of the Ashburnham note gives precedence to the 
name Robert it might be argued that he regarded this name as 
having the greater weight of authority, but the argument would not 
be of much value. The note is clearly of a composite character, a 
blending into one statement of two contradictory pieces of informa- 
tion, and if its writer did regard Robert as the better attested name, 
he may have done so upon insufficient or erroneous grounds. We 
must therefore accept this piece of evidence as counting no more for 
one name than for the other. We have then to weigh the authority 
of Brigham’s note against that of the note in the Dublin MS which 
attributes Piers the Plowman to William Langland, the son of Stacy 
de Rokayle of Oxfordshire. The note in the Dublin MS was written 
some time in the fifteenth century, and I can see no objection to 
‘conceding as early a date to the note Brigham discovered, or at 
least to the original from which it was copied. But whatever may 
be the relative dates of the two notes, Brigham’s is the more trust- 
worthy. It is a thoroughly credible document; it is self-consistent, 
contradicts no known facts, and does no violence to probability. 
The credibility of the note in the Dublin MS will very soon become 
the subject of our examination, and I shall have to take for granted 
at the present stage of our inquiry the results of that examination. 


1 Piers Plowman, Pt. II, p. xxii. 
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I believe that they will amply justify us in conceding to Brigham’s 
note (and therefore to the name Robert) a greater weight of author- 
ity than to the testimony of the Dublin MS in behalf of William.’ 

But even if the external evidence for the names Robert and 
William Langland were so evenly balanced as to give us no basis for a 
choice between the two, the name Robert would be decidedly prefer- 
able on grounds of general probability. If Robert Langland wrote 
Piers the Plowman, it is not hard to understand how the poem should 
have come to be attributed to William Langland. The dreamer 
being called Will in the text of A*, B, and C and in colophons of 
various MSS of all three texts, the temptation would have been 
irresistible to some persons to substitute for the name Robert the 
name which seemed to have the sanction of the MSS. But if William 
Langland wrote the poem, it is hard to understand how it should 
have come to be attributed to Robert Langland. Mr. Skeat sug- 
gested that the opening line of the Vita de Dowel, 

Thus i-robed in russet romed I a-boute, 
would account for the substitution of the name Robert for the true 
name William.? No one can deny that the word i-robed, which in 
one MS is written y-Robt, with a stroke through the 6b, might have 
been read as “I Robert,” and we may even admit that such a mis- 
reading of the line might have given rise to a notion that Robert 
was the author’s Christian name. But this does not account for 
the attribution of the poem to Robert Langland. If William Lang- 
land wrote the poem, the name Robert must deliberately have been 
substituted for the true name in ascriptions of authorship. Is it 
probable that a copyist or reader of the poem should have made this 
substitution of Robert for William on the basis of his misreading of 
the first line of Passus IX of the A-text, and should have ignored the 
fact that the last line of the very same passus, 
Oure Wille wolde i-witen 3if Wit couthe hym techen, 

1 The “‘Long Will” line in B cannot be counted as evidence for the name William 
Langland, for Mr. Manly (however we may regard his explanation of ‘‘ Long Will"’) has 
conclusively shown that the first half of the line cannot be accepted as having any con- 
nection with the surname Langland. See Modern Philology, VII, 96, 97. I may take 
this occasion of stating that my indebtedness to this article of Mr. Manly's is by no 
means to be measured by the number of instances in which it has been possible for me to 
record a specific obligation to it. I am indebted to Mr. Manly also for several sugges- 


tions which he made to me in personal conference and which I have incorporated in this 
article. 


2 Piers Plowman, Pt. IV, p. 207; Parallel Text, II, 131. 
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gave evidence that corroborated that part of the attribution of author- 
ship that he was obliterating? All we can say is that the thing may 
have happened, but that, as an explanation of the facts, it is much 
more difficult and less probable than the explanation we can give of 
the substitution of the name William for Robert if Robert Langland 
was the author of the poem. Now if William Langland was the 
author, the name Robert must have been substituted for that of 
William, not once, but twice—once in the original of Brigham’s 
note and once in one of the originals of the note in the Ashburnham 
MS. It cannot be denied that the hypothesis of William Lang- 
land’s authorship of the poem makes heavy demands upon our 
faith. On the other hand, there are no such difficulties inherent in 
the hypothesis of Robert Langland’s authorship. In the light of 
both external evidence and antecedent probability, Robert Lang- 
land (if any man of that name was concerned in the composition of 
these texts) has decidedly more chances than William of having been 
the author of Piers the Plowman. We can prove neither name to be 
the true one, but if we are going to guess (and for practical purposes 
we must make a choice of names) we may as well guess with the 
chances in our favor.! 


The note in the C-text MS D. 4. 1, Trinity College, Dublin, is 
as follows: 


Memorandum quod Stacy de Rokayle pater Willelmi de Langlond qui 
Stacius fuit generosus et morabatur in Schipton vnder Whicwode tenens 
domini le Spenser in comitatu Oxoniensi qui predictus Willelmus fecit librum 
qui vocatur Perys ploughman. 


There can be no doubt that the Stacy de Rokayle named in this 
note is the Statius or Eustace de la Rokele or Rokaill’ whose name 
‘appears in various Oxfordshire documents between 1328 and 1361. 
In 1328 Roger de Nowers brought suit against “Statium de la Rokele”’ 
for a debt of £40.2. On January 21, 1331, Eustace son of Peter de 
la Rokele acknowledged that he owed to Peter son of Eustace de la 


1In this conclusion, and also in some of the arguments by which I have been led to 
it, I have been anticipated by Mr. Macaulay's note in the Modern Language Review, V, 
195, published in April, 1910. 

* De Banco Roll, 274, Trinity, 2 Edward III, rot. 175; also do. 275, Michaelmas, 
2 Edward III, rot. 197. My information about the case here cited is very incomplete, 
for I have not had the records of it transcribed, but from its being designated ‘‘ Oxford- 
shire’’ I infer that the Rokele concerned in it was a resident of that county. 
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Rokele £100, to be levied, in default of payment, of his lands and 
chattels in the county of Oxford.’ On March 20, 1349, Eustachius 
de la Rokeille was a juror in the inquisition post mortem held at 
Shipton, Oxfordshire, upon the death of Hugh le Despenser2 On 
October 22, 1360, Eustace Rokaille “of the county of Oxford” and 
other persons became mainpernors for Mathew de la Villa Nova, 
who was appointed keeper of the priory of Mynsterlovel, about five 
miles from Shipton under Wychwood. On May 19, 1361, Eustacius 
Rokaill’ was one of the jurors in an inquisition ad quod damnum 
which was held in order to determine whether Thomas de Langeleye 
should be permitted to enfeoff certain persons with his bailiwick of 
the forest of Wychwood.* The statement in the note that Stacy de 
Rokayle lived at Shipton under Wychwood is sufficiently corrobo- 
rated by the fact that three of the records I have just cited relate either 
to Shipton or to its immediate neighborhood. The statement that 
Rokayle was a tenant of Lord le Despenser is corroborated, not only 
by the fact that the Despensers held the manor of Shipton from the 
year 1322,° but also by the fact that his father was an adherent of 
the Despensers. The father of Stacy de Rokayle (as we see from the 
second of the records cited above) was Peter de la Rokayle, who, 


1 Calendar of Close Rolls, 1330-33, p. 178. 

2 Inquisition post mortem, 23 Edward III, Pt. 2, No. 169 (12). 

3 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1358-61, p. 474. 

‘ Inquisition post mortem, 35 Edward III, Pt. 2, second numbers, No. 32. 


5 On December 6, 1307, Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester and Hertford, granted 
for life to his half-sister, Isabella de Clare, his manors of Shipton and Burford, in the 
county of Oxford; Isabella afterward married Maurice de Berkeleye, and the two manors 
were forfeited to the king with the other lands of Berkeleye, who was of the party of 
Thomas de Lancaster (Calendar of Close Rolls, 1327-30, p. 46; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
1313-17, p. 223; 768, index). On June 10, 1322, these two forfeited manors were granted 
in fee to Hugh le Despenser the younger and Eleanor his wife and her heirs (Calendar 
of Patent Rolls, 1321-24, p. 132). These manors remained in the possession of the 
Despenser family during a long term of years, for they were held by Hugh le Despenser 
in 1344 and 1346 (Inquisition post mortem, 18 Edward III, second numbers, No. 11, 
File 269; Feudal Aids, 1284-1431, IV, 185); passed into the possession of his wife and 
co-tenant at his death in 1349 (Inquisition post mortem, 23 Edward III, Pt. 2, No. 169, 
File 105); and were ordered on July 6, 1359, to be delivered to Edward le Despenser, the 
next heir (Calendar of Close Rolls, 1354-60, p. 582). For some other records in regard to 
Despenser holdings in Shipton, see Calendar of Close Rolls, 1337-39, p. 359; Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 1334-38, p. 525; and Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1330-34, p. 132; Placita 
in Cancellaria, File 11, No. 21; Coram Rege Roll 271, Hilary, 2 Edward III, rot. 100. 
For records of a suit brought by Isabella de Clare against Hugh le Despenser, see De 
Banco Roll, 222, Easter, 11 Edward II. My information in regard to the unprinted 
records cited in the two sentences immediately preceding is very incomplete, for I have 
not had them transcribed. 
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in turn, was the son of Eustace de la Rokayle. Peter de la Rokayle 
was a resident of Buckinghamshire and is repeatedly mentioned 
in Buckinghamshire documents between 1304-5 and 1331.! He is 
described as living about the year 1327 in Wotton, Bucks,? and in 
1327* as holding lands in Bourton. He is frequently described as 
the son of Eustace de la Rokayle,* and Eustace de la Rokayle (who 
was alive in 1311) is referred to as Eustace de la Rokayle of Wotton® 
or of Bourton.’ Peter de la Rokayle’s connection with the Des- 
pensers is proved by two records of the year 1327 or thereabouts. 
In one of the early years of Edward III’s reign, James Grusset 
petitioned for remedy against Piers de la Rokell who had held his 
lands in Bourton for twelve years “par le maintenaunce Hue le 
Despenser le fiz & le pere.’”* On April 23, 1327, Peter de la Rokele 
was pardoned for adhering to Hugh le Despenser the younger and 
other enemies of the king, before the king had assumed the gover- 
nance of the realm.’ There is reason to believe that Stacy de Rokayle 
was a younger son;” it is therefore not difficult to understand why 


1 Parliamentary Writs, I, 141; Calendar of Close Rolls, 1330-33, p.178. The father of 
Stacy had interests in Oxfordshire, but I have found no evidence that he ever lived there. 
For evidence of his Oxfordshire interests see Calendar of Close Rolls, 1323-27, pp. 347, 351. 

2 Jurors testified (Assize Roll 715, Oxfordshire, 15 Edward III, m. 5) that Roger de 
Nowers and others came after the coronation of the king [to] Wotton iuxta Bernewod and 
entered the house of Peter de Rokele and took away certain of his goods. The reference 
here to the coronation of the king shows that the theft took place some years before the 
year 1341-42 in which the testimony was recorded. 

*In an uncertain year of Edward III, James Grusset petitioned the king and his 
council for remedy against Piers de la Rokell, who held lands in Bourton of the heritage 
of the said James and had detained his rent for twelve years, by the maintenance of Hugh 
le Despenser ‘“‘le fiz & le pere’’ (Rotuli Parliamentorum, II, 392). The reference here to 
the Despensers, both of whom died in 1326, shows that the petition belonged to one 
of the early years of Edward III's reign; in fact it was probably presented at the very 
beginning of the reign. 

4 Calendar of Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 451; sbid., 1323-27, p. 347; sbid., 1327-30, 
p. 556; sbid., 1330-33, p. 178. 

5 A record of June 11, 1311, states that Eustace de la Rokele, of Wotton near Brehull, 
came before the king on the feast of St. Barnabas the apostle, and sought to replevy his 
land in Westcote, which had been taken into the king's hands (Calendar of Close Rolls, 
1307-13, p. 353). 

6 See preceding note. 

7™On January 27, 1317, Henry Feteplace acknowledged that he owed 100 marks to 
Peter son of Eustace de la Rokele of Bourton (Calendar of Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 451). 

& See note 3, above. ® Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1327-30, p. 100. 

10 In 1313-14 Peter, son of Peter de la Rokele, acknowledged that he owed to Peter, 
son of Eustace de la Rokele, 100 s (Coram Rege Roll, Trinity, 7 Edward II, m. 4, an entry 
relating to Bucks). Since this reference is about fifteen years earlier than the first refer- 


ence we have to Stacy de Rokayle, it is a natural inference that Stacy was younger 
than Peter. 
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he might have left his native county and have become a tenant of 
the manor of Shipton which came into the possession of his father’s 
patron, Hugh le Despenser the younger, in 1322.' 

The facts in regard to Stacy de Rokayle which I have set forth 
in the preceding paragraph, while they corroborate a part at least 
of the contents of the Dublin MS note, at the same time render 
untenable the theory by which Pearson sought to reconcile with 
the contents of that note the statement that the author of Piers the 
Plowman was born in Cleobury Mortimer. Pearson called atten- 
tion to the fact that there are in the manor of Acton Burnel, Shrop- 
shire, two neighboring hamlets, Langley and Ruckley, or Rokele, and 
that there was connected with this manor a family of Langleys who 
were in the service of the Burnels. Pearson conjectured that the 
poet’s father was named Stacy de Langley and that he removed 
from Shropshire to Oxfordshire, taking (from the hamlet in or near 
which he had formerly lived) the name of Rokele in order to avoid 
confusion with a more important family of Langleys who also held 
lands in Shipton under Wychwood.? Pearson’s theory has always 
been under the disadvantage of requiring the assumption that the 
poet’s true name was Langley and that the very uncommon name 
of Langland was substituted for the true name, an assumption that 
has against it a great weight of evidence. Now, however, this 
theory is seen to contradict known facts, since Stacy de Rokayle’s 
family had no connection with Shropshire, but belonged to Bucking- 
hamshire, where it can be traced back for at least three generations.* 
Nor is there any other probable hypothesis by which we can reconcile 
the note in the Dublin MS with that which Bale copied from Brig- 
ham’s collectanea. Not only can we trace no connection between 
Stacy de Rokayle and Shropshire or Cleobury Mortimer; we are 
also unable to account for his son’s having borne the name of Lang- 
land, which, either as a surname or as a local name, is unknown in 
Oxfordshire or Buckinghamshire. 


1 See note 5, p. 45, above. 


2 North British Review, April, 1870, pp. 125 ff. Pearson recognized the fact that 
Stacy de Rokayle’s family must have been quite distinct from that of these Langleys, who, 
as he shows, had been established in the vicinity of Wychwood forest for a number of 
generations. 


3 I have not tried to trace the genealogy of the family beyond Eustace de la Rokayle 
of Wotton. 
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The seeming contradiction between Brigham’s note and that 
in the Dublin MS therefore constitutes a difficulty that has not 
heretofore been sufficiently recognized. We cannot reject the 
Dublin MS note as false testimony, for the circumstantial state- 
ments it makes in regard to Stacy de Rokayle are fully substantiated 
by contemporary records in regard to him. Nor can we reject 
Brigham’s note as false testimony, for, as we have seen, it is a cir- 
cumstantial statement, is derived from a trustworthy source, con- 
tains nothing that is contrary to probability, and is corroborated by 
the note in the Ashburnham MS and by the fact that the vicinity 
of Cleobury Mortimer is one of the few districts in England where 
we can account for the occurrence of the rare name of Langland. Nor 
should we be free from difficulty even if we could dismiss Brigham’s 
note from consideration. In the Dublin MS note itself we are con- 
fronted still with the difficulty of explaining why Stacy de Rokayle’s 
son should have been called Langland. The Dublin MS note itself, 
trustworthy though it seems to be in other respects, does violence 
to probability in giving to Rokayle’s son a name which has no con- 
nection either with the family or with the district to which he 
belonged. 

These difficulties can be solved by means of a simple hypothesis. 
We have seen that the note in the Ashburnham MS is, on the face 
of it, a composite, a combination into one statement, “ Robert or 
William Langland made Piers Plowman,” of two partly incon- 
sistent pieces of information. I believe that the note in the Dublin 
MS is also a composite—that the writer of the note had before him 
two pieces of information, one to the effect that William Langland 
was the author of Piers the Plowman, the other to the effect that its 
‘author was the son of Stacy de Rokayle, and that these two state- 
ments were combined by him invo the single statement that has 
been preserved. I can see but one ground for rejecting this hypothe- 
sis; that is, a refusal to recognize the fact that in the case of Piers the 
Plowman we are dealing with a body of texts that may quite as well 
be the work of two authors as of one. 

If this hypothesis is true, Piers the Plowman was attributed in 
the fifteenth century to two different persons, to Robert Langland, 
a Shropshire man, and to an Oxfordshire man, a son of Stacy de 
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Rokayle. “ This hypothesis, however, though it is far more probable 
than any hypothesis that will enable us to accept Langland and 
Rokayle as one person, is still only a hypothesis. The double at- 
tribution, therefore, that we seem to have is not conclusive proof 
that Piers the Plowman was the work of two men. Nevertheless, 
I think it must be admitted that double attribution is so probable 
as to furnish a strong basis for argument in favor of at least a duplex 
authorship of the Piers the Plowman texts.! 

We have now completed our review of the external and quasi- 
external evidence which bears upon the problem of the authorship 
of the Piers the Plowman texts,? and may sum up briefly the results 
that we have attained. We have found no evidence that tends 
either to prove or to disprove the theory that A! and A? are the work 
of a single author. We have found some evidence, however, that 
points toward the conclusion that the author of A? was also the 
author of the B-text, namely, the argument based upon the colophon 
describing A? as the Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, secundum Wyt 
et Resoun. Upon the problem of the authorship of the C-text we 
have no evidence whatever; the latest redaction of the poem may, 
so far as we have seen, be the work either of the author of the B-text 
or of some other writer. 

We have found, however, not a single piece of evidence in favor 
of a single authorship of all the texts. The evidence that has been 
appealed to by upholders of the theory of single authorship has been 
shown either to be hopelessly ambiguous, or else to point in a direc- 

1 As to the Christian name of the Rokayle to whom Piers Plowman is attributed, we 
have (if we regard him as a different person from Langland) no trustworthy evidence, for 
the records, so far as I have examined them, give no information in regard to Stacy de 
Rokayle’s children. Possible sons of Stacy de Rokayle are Geoffrey Rokele and Roger 
Rokayle. Geoffrey Rokele, clerk, is recorded in 1371 as having been indicted for robbing 
a@ servant of a student of Oxford (Calendar of Close Rolls, 1369-74, pp. 238, 512). See 
also ibid., 1374-77, pp. 39, 320. He is recorded also as holding a messuage in the parish 
of St. Thomas, Oxford (ibid., p. 320). Roger Rokayle of Middleton appears in 1391 


in connection with the transfer of a meadow in Shipton under Wychwood (Catalogue of 
Ancient Deeds, II, 385). 

2 It has been my purpose to consider all of the evidence that is not of a purely internal 
character. It has not seemed worth while, however, to include a consideration of the 
evidence of local allusions found in the various texts. These are made easily accessible 
by the indexes in Skeat’s edition, and my examination of them has convinced me that no 
conclusive argument can be based on them. A, B, and C all appear to have been more 
or less familiar with London, the central midland, and Hampshire; but this fact is as 
easily reconcilable with the theory of multiple authorship as with the theory of single 
authorship. 
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tion exactly opposite to that in which it was alleged to lead us. The 
evidence of the texts, except in so far as it indicates a common author- 
ship of A? and B, is not in the least inconsistent with a theory of the 
separate authorship of A, B, and C. The evidence we have in regard 
to the author’s name, so far from supporting the theory of a single 
authorship of all the texts, is seen on examination to point rather to 
the conclusion that at least two persons, Rokayle and Robert Lang- 
land, were concerned in the composition of Piers the Plowman. 
The presumption that has been claimed in favor of the theory of 
single authorship does not exist. 


SAMUEL Moore 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





WILLIAM HEMINGE AND SHAKESPEARE 


No one, so far as I can discover, has suspected that William 
Heminge’s tragedy, The Fatal Contract, 1637, is in a large measure a 
plagiarism from the works of Shakespeare. Yet, in the whole scope 
of the Tudor-Stuart drama, perhaps, there is no such striking case 
of indebtedness to the great master, for language, imagery, ideas, and 
even in part for characters and plot. 

This indebtedness, I think, may be directly traced to Heminge’s 
closet study of Shakespeare’s collected works as issued in the First 
Folio.! The influence of the Folio upon contemporary dramatists must 
have been far greater than is now commonly realized. Although the 
extent of this influence has not been made the subject of a special 
investigation, in the case of some authors it has been specifically 
noted. For example, Professor Neilson, writing in The Cambridge 
History of English Literature (V1, 212), observes: ‘The works of the 
master . . . . could now be brooded over and assimilated in the 
study’’; and he discovers in the plays of Ford and Shirley evidence 
of such a closet study. Exactly this seems to have been the case with 
Heminge. He thoroughly saturated himself with the dramas of 
Shakespeare; and then, drawing wholly on his memory, adorned his 
own writing with innumerable quotations and reminiscences of the 
earlier playwright’s work. 

In recording these quotations and reminiscences, I have had to 
rely almost entirely on my own verbal memory of Shakespeare’s 
plays. My friend Mr. John W. Hebel has called my attention to 
about a dozen passages that escaped me, and I feel sure that ad- 
ditional passages could readily be pointed out by anyone familiar 
with Shakespeare’s work. I have, however, gathered enough to 
show how extensively Heminge borrowed from the great playwright. 

I. Hamlet 
Hamlet, I, ii, 198-203: 
In the dead waste and middle of the night 
... . A figure like your father, 
Armed at points exactly, cap-a-pe, 

1 He draws upon plays that were first printed in that volume. 
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Appears before them . . . . thrice he walk’d 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes. 
Fatal C., p. 292 
Thy brother’s Ghost, young Clovis Ghost in armes 
Has thrice appear’d to me this dismall night. 
Hamlet, I, ii, 255: 
My father’s spirit in arms! 
Fatal C., p. 30: 
My brother’s spirit in arms. 
Hamlet, I, ii, 226: 
Ham. Arm’d, say you? 
_) Arm’d, my lord. 
Fatal C., p. 30: 
Was it in Armour, said you? 
Hamlet, I, i, 60-61: 
Such was the very armour he had on 
When he the ambitious Norway combated. 
Fatal C., p. 30: 
Yes in that Armor he was us’d to wear 
When we have run at tilt. 
Hamlet, I, i, 47: 
Together with that fair and warlike form. 
Fatal C., p. 28: 
Appearing in his Brother’s warlike form. 
Hamlet, I, v, 40: 
O my prophetic soul. 
Fatal C., pp. 19, 48: 
O my prophetique soul. 
My prophetique soul. 
Hamlet, I, ii, 125-26: 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell. 
Fatal C., p. 5: 
And the Canon speaks health. 
Hamlet, I, iv, 7-13: 
[A flourish of trumpets and ordnance shot off within.] 
Hor. What does this mean, my lord? 
Ham. The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels; 
And as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
1 The arabic numerals after Fatal C. refer to the pages of the first edition, 1653. 
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The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Hor. Is it a custom? 

Ham. Ay, marry, is’t. 


Dum. Hark, the thunder of the world, how out of tune. 
This peace corrupting all things makes them speak. 
What means this most adulterate noise ? 
Lam. Why, are you ignorant ? 
This is a night of jubile, and the King 
Solemnly feasts for his wars happie successe. 
Hamlet, I, iv, 38: 
Look, my lord, it comes! 
Fatal C., p. 29: 
Oh see, it comes! 
Hamlet, I, ii, 245: 
I'll speak to it though Hell itself should gape. 
Fatal C., p. 43: 
Though death stood gaping wide 
to swallow me, I would not shrink nor fear. 
Hamlet, I, i, 46: 
What art thou that usurp’st this time of night ? 
Fatal C., p. 29: 


What art thou that usurp’st this dead of night ? 
Hamlet, I, iv, 84-85: 


Unhand me, gentlemen. 
By heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me. 
Fatal C., p. 23: 
Unhand me, Charles, and render me my self, 
Lest I forget myself on thee. 
Hamlet, I, v, 86: 
Leave her to heaven. 
Fatal C., p. 66: 
let her sin 
Be punish’d from above, i’! wait heavens leisure. 
Hamlet, I, ii, 627-32; III, ii, 87: 
Tlie spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil... . 
Abuses me to damn me. 


It is a damned ghost that we have seen. 
Fatal C., p. 30: 
This is a damned spirit I have seen 
And comes to work my ruine. 
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Hamlet, II, ii, 576-80: 
Is it not monstrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage wann’d, 
Tears in his eyes, etc. 


As a good Actor in a play would do, 
Whose fancy works (as if he waking dreamt) 
Too strongly on the Object that it copes with, 
Shaping realities from mockeries; 
And so the Queen did weep. 
Hamlet, II, ii, 617: 
About, my brain! 
Fatal C., p. 32: 
About, my brain! 
Hamlet, IIT, ii, 297: 
I'll take the ghost’s word for a thousand pound. 
Fatal C., p. 49: 
I'l take thy word, Eunuch, for the Kingdom’s wealth. 
[Spoken by the King immediately after having received proof of the Eunuch’s 
statement of the Queen’s falseness.] 
Hamlet, III, ii, 286-91: 
Ham. Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers—if 
the rest of my fortunes turn Turk with me—with 
two Provincial roses on my razed shoes, get me a 
fellowship in a cry of players, sir? 
Hor. Half a share. 
Ham. A whole one, I. 
Fatal C., p. 27: 
Land. Most true, you wept. 
Queen. As a good actor in a play would do, 
Whose fancy works (as if he waking dreamt) 
Too strongly on the Object that it copes with. 
.... By this good night 
I think I could become the Stage as well 
As any she that sels her breath in publique. 
[In each case, the passages quoted were spoken in the exhilaration following 
the success of prearranged acting.] 
Hamlet, III, iii, 73-95: 
With Hamlet’s avowed desire to kill his uncle in his sins ‘‘that his soul 
may be as dam’d and black As hell whereto it goes,” compare the following: 
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Fatal C., p. 41: 
If (in her proud desire) I do prevent 
Her lust this second time, before the third 
She may repent and save her loathed soul, 
Which my revenge would damn. 
Hamlet, UI, iv, 118: 
And with the incorporal air do hold discourse ? 
Fatal C., p. 28: 
Qu. O do not look on me, be gone, be gone. 
Clot. Whom d’ee hold discourse with, with the air? 
[In both cases the question is addressed to a person who was “holding 
discourse” with a ghost.] 
Hamlet, III, iv, 139-41: 
Ecstasy! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time 
And makes as healthful music. 
Fatal C., p. 37: 
I am no spirit; tast my active pulse, 
And you shall find it makes such harmony 
As youth and health enjoy. 
Hamlet, V, i, 99-101: 
Did these bones cost no more the breeding, but to play at 
loggats with ’em? 
Fatal C., p. 31: 
King, thou hadst better far have strook thy Father, 
Dig’d up his bones and plaid at logats with them. 
Hamlet, V, ii, 317: 
Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric. 
Fatal C., p. 55: 
Behold, my Lord, the Woodcock’s in the Gin, 
Here lies the great Landrey. 
Hamlet, V, ii, 326: 
Laertes [to Hamlet, whom he has poisoned]. In thee there 
is not half an hour of life. 
Fatal C., p. 50: 


Eunuch [to the Queen and Landrey, whom he has poisoned}. 
There’s not an hour’s life between ye both. 


Just as Hamlet, on the point of death, requested Horatio to 
report his “cause aright’’ lest he leave ‘a wounded name”’ behind, 
so Clothair, dying at the end of the play, makes a somewhat similar 
request, of his two friends, Brissac and Dumain, “lest you inforce 
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posterity to blast My name and Memory with endless curses.” The 
whole concluding scene is reminiscent of Hamlet. 


Hamlet, I, ii, 12: 
With mirth in funeral and dirge in marriage. 
Fatal C., p. 36: 
Your dirges into sprightful wedding airs. 
Hamlet, IV, vii, 86: 
He grew unto his seat, 
And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 
As had he been incorps’d and demi-natur’d 
With the brave beast. 
Fatal C., p. 65: 
So Centaur-like he’s anckor’d to his seat, 
As he had twin’d with the proud steed he rides on; 
He grows unto his saddle, all one piece. 
Hamlet, III, iii, 411-12: 
let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom. 
Fatal C., p. 55: 
What French Neronian spirit have we here? 
Hamlet, I, ii, 129-30: 
O that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew. 
Fatal C., p. 48: 
And the discreet composure of the world 
Melt and dissolve to nothing. 
Hamlet, I, ii, 149: 
Like Niobe, all tears. 
Fatal C., p. 27: 
Did not I seem a Niobe in passion 
A deluge of salt tears ? 
[Spoken by the Queen, after a false display of love for her sons.] 
Hamlet, I, v, 29-30: 
As swift as meditation, or the thoughts of love. 
Fatal C., p. 24: 
As swift as thought. 
Hamlet, III, ii, 408-10: 
now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. 
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Fatal C., p. 48: 
create 
A spirit of horror in me, apt me to look 
Upon such deeds nature would tremble at. 
Hamlet, IV, v, 123: 
There’s such divinity doth hedge a king. 


Fatal C., p. 25: 
as thy king, 
Divinity doth prop him. 


Two young lords of France, Lamot and Dumain, are represented 
(p. 9) as having been absent as students at Wittenberg when, before 
the opening of the play, the Queen’s brother was murdered. 

Some of the indebtedness of the plot to Hamlet may be gathered 
from the passages that have been quoted. I may indicate briefly 
some further indebtedness. 

Aphelia, as the name indicates, was suggested by Ophelia. She 
has a father, Brissac, who, like Polonius, is an “old man” and the 
king’s councilor: 


You’r weary of my counsell, and my place 
May better be supplied by greener heads. 


And in his youth, like Polonius, he had “suffered much extremity for 


love.” Aphelia has also one brother, Charles, who seeks to preserve 
his sister’s honor, and later to avenge her; to this extent he resembles 
Laertes. Aphelia is beloved by the Prince. At first old Brissac 
takes this to be a dishonorable love; when, however, he discovers 
that the Prince is genuinely in love, he behaves very much as did 
Polonius. He regrets that Aphelia is not at home when the Prince 
calls (p. 20): 
This puling baggage 

May lose herself for ever, and her fortunes, 

For this hour’s absence. 

Aphelia’s kinship to Ophelia is further indicated by various 
details. For instance, when the Eunuch places Aphelia to wait for 
the Prince, he says (pp. 20-21): 

I will go call him, please you rest yourself: 
Here lies a book will bear you company. 
And the stage direction is: “Aphelia reads in the book.” The king 
enters from behind, sees her reading, and comments on her beauty. 
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In some respects, however, Aphelia resembles Desdemona. 
The general indebtedness of the plot to Othello may be inferred from 
the quotations that follow. 


II. Othello 
Othello, III, iii, 165: 
O beware, my lord, of jealousy. 
Fatal C., p. 39: 
beware of jealousie; 
I would not have you nourish jealous thoughts. 
Othello, I, iii, 293-94; ITI, iii, 206: 
Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see: 
She has deceived her father, and may thee. 


She did deceive her father, marrying thee. 
Fatal C., p. 39: 

Though she has broke her faith to me, to you 

Against her reputation shee’! be true. 
[These words were spoken by the villain with the same purpose that inspired 

Iago: “I have incenst the king with yellowness, With doubtful 
phrases on Aphelia’s fame’”—p. 42.] 
Othello, III, iii, 330-31: 
Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world. 
Fatal C., p. 19: 

The drowsie Poppie, cold Mandragora, 

Or all the sleepie sirrops of the world. 
Othello, ITI, iii, 431: 

I'll tear her all to pieces. 
Fatal C., p. 43: 

I’ll tear him all to pieces, then. 
Othello, III, iii, 341: 

I found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips. 
Fatal C., p. 44: 

Kiss me, sweet. [Kisses her.] 

There’s no deceit lies here. 
[Moreover the king, though rendered jealous by the villain, is confounded, 

like Othello, at the sight of his wife—pp. 43-44.] 

Othello, V, ii, 64-65: 

And makest me call what I intend to do 

A murder, which I thought a sacrifice. 
Fatal C., p. 67: 

It is not murder, tender-hearted fool, 

Which thou commits, rather a sacrifice. 
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Othello, V, ii, 124: 
Commend me to my kind lord. 
Fatal C., p. 62: 
Commend me to my Lord. 
[Spoken by Aphelia when dragged in to a cruel death, prepared for her by 
her husband. ] 
Othello, V, ii, 291-94: 
Lod. O thou, Othello, that wert once so good ... . 
What shall be said to thee. 
Oth. Why, any thing: 
An honourable murderer, if you will. 
Fatal C., p. 72: 
Call me an honourable murtherer. 
Othello, V, i, 12-14: 
Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain. 
Fatal C., p. 20: 
Clovis inrag’d perhaps will kill the king 
Or by the king will perish; if both fall, 
Or either, both waies make for me. 
Othello, ITI, iii, 355-56: 
And, O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit. 
Fatal C., p. 7: 
Hark, the thunder of the world. 
Othello, I, i, 91: 


Or else the devil will make a grandsire of you. 


Fatal C., p. 11: 
They had the Devil [i.e., Moor] to their Grand-father. 
Othello, I1, iii, 160: 
Who’s that that rings the bell? [A bell rings.] 
Fatal C., p. 24: 
Ring out the larum Bell. [Rings the bell.] 
[Shouted by the villain, when Clovis and Clothair fall to fighting.] 


III. Miscellaneous Plays! 
Romeo and Juliet, II, ii, 119: 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say “It lightens.” 


1] omit a number of passages in which the verbal similarity is not striking. I feel 
sure, however, that these omitted passages were inspired by Shakespeare. 
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Fatal C., p. 31: 
like lightning 
Flash and away, dead e’er we say it is. 
Romeo and Juliet, I, i, 117-18: 
He swung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hiss’d him in scorn. 
Fatal C., p. 64: 
I'l force a gentler nature in the steele .... 
Which as it dies, should hiss it self to scorn. 
King Lear, III, iv, 21-22: 
O, that way madness lies, let me shun that; 
No more of that. 
Fatal C., p. 63: 
No more of that, it tends to madness. 
King Lear, III, iv, 30-36: 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides 
.... O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! 
Fatal C., p. 59: 
Poor unfed sides that passe along the street, 
I now am sensible of what ye want. 
King Lear, III, iv, 140: 
The prince of darkness is a gentleman. 
Fatal C., p. 54: 
The Prince of darknesse is a Gentleman. 
Richard III, I, ii, 1: 
Set down, set down your honourable load. 
Fatal C., p. 35: 
Set down, set down your honourable load. 
Richard III, I, ii, 12-13: 
Lo, in these windows [i.e., wounds] that let forth thy life, 
I pour the helpless balm of my poor eyes. 
Fatal C., p. 35: 
Let me bedew thy Herse [=corpse] with pious tears, 
Balm to wounds. 
Richard III, IV, iv, 231: 
Till that my nails were anchored in thine eyes. 
Fatal C., p. 11: 
Within the cloathed circle of mine eyes, 
Anchor thy fingers; alas, thy nails are par’d. 
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Richard II, I, iii, 85-87: 

Boling. My gracious uncle— 

York. Tut, tut! 

Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle. 
Fatal C., p. 18: 

Cha. My noble Father— 

O. Bris. Tut, tut, tut! Noble me [no] nobles, nor Father 

me 

No Fathers. 

Richard II, III, ii, 155-57: 
Let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings: 

How some have been depos’d; some slain in war. 
Fatal C., p. 71: 

Yet we may sit 

And gaze upon each other, tell sad tales of ruin’d Princes. 
Richard II, V, i, 74-75: 

Let me unkiss the oath ’twixt thee and me; 

And yet not so, for with a kiss ’twas made. 
Fatal C., p. 39: 

A long farewell to love, thus do I break 

Your broken pledge of faith; and with this kiss, 

The last that ever Clovis must print here, 


Unkiss the kiss that seal’d it on thy lips. 
Richard II, V, ii, 7-9: 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 

Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know. 


Fatal C., p. 65: 

A bounding Courser, who is therefore proud 

To be so back’d, as knowing whom he bears. 
Coriolanus, IV, v, 240: 

Peace is . . . . a getter of more bastard children than war 

is a destroyer of men. 

Fatal C., p. 6: 

This bastard getting peace. 
Coriolanus, I, ix, 42-43: 

When drums and trumpets shall 

I’ the field prove flatterers. 
Fatal C., p. 8: 

The Drums and Trumpets are turn’d flatterers. 
As You Like It, III, iv, 16-17: 

He hath bought a pair of cast lips of Diana. 
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Fatal C., p. 12: 
sure thou hast bought 
A paire of cast lips of the chast Diana’s. 
Julius Caesar, II, i, 166: 
Let us be sacrificers, not butchers. 
Fatal C., p. 25: 
Let thy [hand]! sacrifice not butcher him. 


Heming’s other extant play, The Jewes Tragedy, of an earlier date, 
is also indebted to Shakespeare, although to a much less extent. 
The Shakespeare Allusion Book (which fails to mention The Fatal 
Contract)- prints two scenes from The Jewes Tragedy, one a faint 
echo of Hamlet’s soliloquy “To be, or not to be,” the other an imita- 
tion of the watch in Much Ado. It fails to observe that the clownish 
soldier, Peter, imitates Falstaff in a soliloquy on the battlefield (p. 51): 


Call ye this Honour? a pox of honor. 


Nor does it observe that throughout the text there are frequent echoes 
of Shakespearian passages.” 

This extensive plagiarism (if the word be not too harsh) we may 
readily pardon when we consider the intimate relations that existed 
between Shakespeare and the Heminge family. 

The long friendship between William’s father, John Heminge, and 
Shakespeare is one of the pleasant chapters in the all too slender 
biography of the great dramatist. For a period of nearly twenty 
years these two men were closely associated in the same theatrical 
organization, and acted on the same stage; and Heminge, beyond a 
doubt, assumed a conspicuous réle in virtually all of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Moreover, just as Shakespeare was prominent in the troupe 
for touching up and writing plays, Heminge was prominent in 
managing its pecuniary affairs.‘ It was natural, therefore, for these 
two men, in their common interests, in their rehearsals and per- 
formances, and in their travels about the country, to develop for each 


1 The word ‘“‘hand”’ is inserted in the third edition printed in 1687 with the title 
The Eunuch. This edition was printed from a different original manuscript. I am in- 
debted to Mr. John W. Hebel for this note. 

2 Since this article was written, The Jewes Tragedy has been reprinted by Mr. Hein- 
rich A. Cohn in Bang’s Materialien zur Kunde des dlteren Englischen Dramas. 

3 Malone says that in a certain tract (the name of which, unfortunately, he has 
failed to preserve) Heminge is stated to have been the original performer of Falstaff. 

4 He was commonly named first in documents of the day, as in the following: ‘‘To 
John Hemynges and the rest of his companie."’ 
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other a warm friendship. Evidence of this is not lacking. We find 
Shakespeare in his will leaving to Heminge the sum of 26s. 8d., 
with which to buy a memorial ring;' and some years later we find 
Heminge, with the assistance of Shakespeare’s other actor-friend, 
Condell (but Heminge seems to have been the leader), collecting and 
publishing the dead poet’s work, “without ambition either of selfe- 
profit, or fame: onely to keepe the memory of so worthy a Friend & 
Fellow alive, as was our Shakespeare.’”’ Ben Jonson, in his Timber, 
said of Shakespeare: “I loved the man and do honor his memory, 
on this side idolatry as much as any.” The final clause, “as much as 
any,” is significant, for it implies the existence of some who loved 
Shakespeare over well. May we not suspect that Heminge was 
among those whom Jonson had in mind? 

Heminge at his death in 1630 left one surviving son, William (the 
author of our plays), as the sole executor of his will and inheritor of 
his shares in the Globe and the Blackfriars playhouses. Yet William 
was not, it would seem, an actor; and shortly after his father’s death 
he sold his shares in the playhouses to the actor John Shanks. Ina 
lawsuit which resulted from this sale, the specific statement is made 
regarding the younger Heminge that “he never had anything to do 
with the said stage.”* We know that he had been well educated, 
first at Westminster School, and later at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he received his Master’s degree in 1628. The two actors*® 
who published The Fatal Contract in 1653 say in their preface: “This 
Poem was composed by a worthy Gentleman at hours of his recess 
from happier employments.” It seems obvious from this that 
Heminge was not a common actor; but what his “happier employ- 
ments” were we cannot now determine. We know only that he took 
enough “hours of recess’’ to compose several plays. One, The Cours- 
ing of a Hare, or the Mad Cap (licensed for the Fortune Playhouse, 
March, 1632-33), was destroyed by Warburton’s cook. But two 
others, The Fatal Contract and The Jewes Tragedy, were printed 


1 Perhaps it is significant that Heminge is named first: ‘‘To my fellowes John 
Hemynges, Richard Burbage, and Henry Cundell, xxvj.* viii. a peece to buy them 
ringes.”’ 

2 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ed. 1885, p. 276. 

’ A[ndrew] P[ennycuicke] and A[ntony] T[{urner]. For the identification of these 
persons I am indebted to Mr. John W. Hebel, who is preparing to publish this play shortly. 
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shortly after his death; and these remain as the sole literary monu- 
ments of the Heminge family. It should be observed, however, 
that the editors of The Fatal Contract say further of the author: 
“At his death he left greater Monuments of his worth and abilitie.” 
What works are here referred to we do not know; apparently they 
have not come down to posterity. 

When Shakespeare died, William Heminge was a lad of fourteen. 
Doubtless he had spent much of his time about the playhouse, and 
perhaps he had occasionally assisted in the presentation of a play. 
It is likely, therefore, that he came to know his father’s friend per- 
sonally; and it is even possible that he formed a boyish attachment 
for the “gentle” playwright. If this be so, we may readily believe 
that his later intensive study of Shakespeare’s work was in some 
measure inspired by a personal liking. 

Is it too rash to inquire why in 1602 the actor, John Heminge, 
should christen one of his sons with the name “William”? We 
might suspect that Heminge intended this as a compliment to his 
“Friend & Fellow,” who was now at the summit of his fame. If 
so, we might further suspect that at the christening, Shakespeare 
played the genial réle of godfather. If he had been chosen as god- 
father for one of Ben Jonson’s sons, why not also for one of Heminge’s ? 
That he performed this réle with good-nature, we may infer from a 
small item in his will: “To my god son, William Walker, xx.® 
in gold.” William Heminge’s devoted study of Shakespeare’s plays 
in later years may lend some plausibility to this supposition. 

Whether these surmises be true or not, the friendship of the 
Heminge family, father and son, to the “gentle Shakespeare” cannot 
be well doubted. And the history of that friendship as revealed in 
this paper furnishes pleasant thought for those “sweet silent’”’ ses- 
sions in which we attempt to “summon up” the shadowy London 
life of the great poet. 
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